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: -ANSWER 

I^HEMENTOF dr. gillies, ^ci 



T\R. gillies having thought proper to 
tttietnpt i confutation of the proofs which 
I had brought forward to the public of hi^ 
not having' giTieti either the ma'nner ot the 
Tna/^er of' Aristotle in a work which; he calls 
a translation' of the Ethics and Pcditics of 
that j^ilosopheF; and as be has also pre- 
suitied tO' ridicule ;the most sublime of Plato's 
doctrines/ and to calununiat^ the best of his 
disciples,' displaying in this attempt no less 
Ignorance dian illiberal invective, it now be-^ 
comes^necessary that I should fully unfold to 
the public the injustice which he has done 
to Aristotle in that work, and also to the best 
of the Platonists, in the Supplement to his 
Analysis of Aristotle's speculative works. 

I shall begin with examining what he has 
advanced: in his Supplement, as preparatory 
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to the specimens of ignorance and anfaith- 
fulness which will be so copiously displayed 
in criticizing his translation of Aristotle's 
Ethics. In the first place, then, I think it 
miy be fairty presumed, that the man who is 
so ignorant of the style of Aristotle in his 
acroamatic writiags^fr B«t to iiaow that it is 
remarkably obscure, cannot by any means 
have penpfrated die. depth which thoBe writ* 
ings contain, That he did not know this, is 
abundantly evident from the following pas* 
«ige, in which, also, from his inability to 
coirect'a very obvious error in the Qreek 
text of a quotation from Simpliciiu, be has 
fnade that philosopher contradict himself. 
Hie passage I allude to is in a note to dio 
Supplement of his Analysis, p. 215, octavo : 
** That he (Simplicius) gave into the moda 
of aHegortcal interpretation appears fran the 
following short sentence, containing the just 
praise of Aristotle's persiHcuity : OvSi ^nt 

owXe <n;ftGoXi)W(f amyfuctrt wf tmi wfc avjov tm( 

.rqv e-u(pBiKv 'jr^sTtft^a-f. Simplic. in I^ooeni. 
Lib. Tw xajtryofiaiv. " He made not any 
use of fithles, or <]aric ^mbols, like some 
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philosophers before him, but prefewed per- 
spicuity to every other ornament." Strange! 
that iSimplicius should praise Aristotle for his 
perspicuity,' when, in another place quoted 
by Dr. Gillies, he says, that Aristotle W£t» 
purposely obscure in his acroamalic writings, 
'* ut segniores ab eorum studio repellerit et 
dehortaretur." Simplic. ad Auscult. Physic, 
fol. ii *. See p. 23 of the Life of Aristotle, 
prefixed to the translation of his Ethics, by 
Dr. Gillies,, octavp edition. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the above passage for 

W{fiTSTair/wi7of We should read ^ragoTrtTao-^xaJaf, 

and for ira<piiit)i ua-u^stuvt and then SimpUcius 

* F« the Hk« or the Iwmted reader, I will give Ibe what* 
ymmgb from which Dr. GiUies hu Buk thii extract . A130 
h Ir^filfuyuv uvnu fmy rv^yfafiftaruwi »; rs ra t^uvif uut, 
fjATKimfiW.wum ^aA«yixA, KM oXttv ra ^:) owfa; o^fir 
Cnof ^f"^"^' ""' "f '''* <Wf*apM'tH«> wr KOt turn «?«)' Tf 
, tfaryjiairtiti, n mi oxfo^fMitweu emt^uBu rriTT^huea, Sm 
fWvnfT not ftilufunfMif avoxfevoficwf , wf wccf ' nuur^i {iegt 
Mvng KuwMt), F1 ^ yiyfa^at tnutr. Tm yxf mi* AAi^IjH) 
l^trm ngr Htfrtmr m^tupirw fcti Vfof eumv yryfti^ems, 
AAf(<n>tf«f AfWTWvAH fvi^or?*!'. ovk sf^f mufro; st^f 
ncf axfO^iMTmoui rwp Aff/ca*. nw y«f wi Sutnfuy ^futf raw 

atmti »Y» Si CtvXtifti}* tnriutr*t* fd «fi«Ta tfMufttutt 
fail iurMfism Im^fui'. oorof T«J«.a)-nyfaji£y. AfMTtnAff 
■fiantku A>^i»ipf fvifforlii'. e/^teifOf f»M te^ rm am/vofu^ 
*uu» Xsym, tufuytt fuv ourtuf ^hMrTti* » tuioffyjlan. u^ 
tor mmof vu ntSiSt[unot »u |*^ mitft«jier»vt. v^imtni yof 
<ioi f/UYMi nis nftair mitiiiriuriy. ifpufft. i.t. " The wfitingi 
of AiitfollB nceiving a twofold diviiiwi into t^« oxolew/ 
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will speak accurately and coiisistendy, and 
the translation of the whole passage will be 
as follows : " Aristotle* neither employed 
fables nor symbolical enigmas,' like some 
philosophers before him, but preferred ob- 
scurity to every other veil." That this is 
the true reading is likewise evident from an 
ancient. Latin version of SimpHcius on the 
Categories, printed at Venice, 1588, folio, in 
which the above passage is thus translated : 
*' Verumtamen neque fabulis, neque senig- 
matibus, conjecturis metaphorisque impli- 
citis, quemadmodum nonnulH ante ipsum 

such as the historica), and those composed in the form of dia- 
logue ; and, in short, those whidi do not pay attcntian to ex- 
treme -accuracy, and iiito the acroamatic, to which clan die 
present treatise belongs — this being the cue, in hii»croamatic 
writings, he «tudiet obscurity, tbiough this deterring the more 
Indolent, as if their rery appearance evinced they were not 
^vritten for them. Alexander, then, after'the subvenion of 
Persia, wrote to him as follows; AleKander wiihing prospe- 
rity to Aristotle. You have not done right in pubtishing your 
acroamatic wfffks : for in what shall we lurpass others, if the 
doctrines in which we were instructed become Coramoa to all 
Inen i* I indeed would rather excel others in the knowledge 
of the most excellent things thMi in power. To this Aristotle 
retnrned the following answer: Aiistode to king Ajexander, 
vidiing prosperity. You wrote to me concerning my acroa- 
-matic works, thinking that they ou^t not to baVe been dir 
vulged. Know, therefore, that they are puUishedand'&ot 
imbli^ied : for they can be undentood by my auditors sloBe. 
FarewelL" Simplicius adds, that, according to Plutarch, thii 
letter of Alexander refers to the melaphytki of Arisbrtle. 
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usus est, sed pro bmni alio velamine et invo* 
luto dicendi modo obscuritatem maxim* 
laudavit et probavit." It is likewise indispu* 
lably manifest, from what immediately fol* 
lows this passage, in which Simplicius invest 
tigates the reason why Aristotle adopted ihii 
mode of writing, as the learned reader:who 
has the original in his possession will imme^ 
diately perceive. It may be fairly con* 
eluded, therefore, that Dr. GillieS knew not 
that it was the general practice of the earliest 
writers of antiquity to employ different modes 
of concealing their wisdom from the vulgarj 
and that Aristotle adopted for this purpose 
obscurity of diction, though'the former'pa^- 
ticular is well known to every tyro'in the 
history of philosophy, and the latter is obvi- 
ous tq the meanest capacity. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed, 
in the next place, to examine his Supple- 
ment. In p. 167, then, he endeavoura 
to show ** that those supposed entities, called 
by the Pythagoreans numbers, and by the 
Platonists ideas, and considered by them, as 
eternal and immutable essences, the true 
causes of the universe, have not any real sub* 
iBlantial existence in nature, but are merely 
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fictiotM of fancy, created from the fleeting 
Kstion of human thought, expressed and em* 
bo4i«d in language." This, he says, is evi- 
dent from Uie dootrine of Aristode, accord- 
ing to which, ** definitions are the pure 
Ibunfains of science only when they originate 
in an accurate examination and patient com- 
panion of individuiU objects; so that indivi- 
duals have a real existence in mature ; but 
general names, expressing many individuals 
of tbjBsanke kind, have not any correspondent 
nrchetypes." To this I answer, that I have 
already shown, in the Introduction to my 
translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics, that 
Ariitotle: did not essentially differ from Plato 
in the doctrine of ideas; and I shall now 
farther observe, that the Stagirite would not 
be consistent with himself unless he admitted 
diat those ideas which subsist in Deity with 
fabricative power and unerring knowledge, 
tulwist atsQ in the human soul in a manner 
accommodated ta its nature ; so as to possess 
partial instead of universal knowledge, to be 
deprived of productive power, and to be 
wakened from dormant capacity into energy 
by objects of tense. This is evident from the 
doctrine delivered by Aristotle in the &rst 
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book of his Posterior Analytics, that univer-' 
sals for the purpose of demonetration are su*. 
petior to particulars ; that demonstrations arer 
conversant with things mor« universal ; and 
that the principles from which demonstra* 
tions are composed have a priarity of exist* 
ence, and a precedency * in nature to particu- 

* Arutotle, in the lecond diftpter cF the fint hook of ki* 
Poiteiior Analytics, having enumeTated Uie three oondittoiltAf 
true science ; viz. 1 it, that the cause of the thing rauit b« 
knonn, or, in other words, thai the middle ttirm of the dor 
Btonttrattiin must be Ihecuiseofthecendusion; 9d, that tM< 
cause must be compared with tite effect, so tb»t we maf 
know it to be the cause of the cenclusiwi ; and 3d, that thii 
ConcfaisioD must have a oacessaiy uibBittence, (Aiervet ai ftt- 
fcwi : El rsivyy f bti « tttara,aiai, oiov t^tjuv amyxig NOi r\jp 
cmttuxraopi twitrtjitniv t£ aXqdaw r' ctfoi, k«i irpeirMr mu 
t^vom, %m ■pnapijuonpoin', xai vpartpie*, xm tutiuiv f» 
rajinUfaiTfuGai. tmrtut yap tnreeu km oi »^au hmiki nt 
9uKyufi,trw. avKKvyttritaf ft^v yap tartu tuu avtO rturcvr* . 
mnhi^iS Bf tvx earew sir yapmnjm Hnan^/nigv. tiXi^ fin w» 
tti fiveu, art eux ttm n p.-^ or (Vjstos'&w* hm' tn t) AofMT^f 
nft-fiierpti. ex vprartov i'ewttVoiaxlim', on mm MivryfTtleu fif 
fl;^E(ii' a-ntti^iv avran. n yap Hnvrxo-deu cew aimSti^f itrt, f*<t 
xarx miftCsZiiias, ra t^ttv annlti^iy iimr. tun».n, not 
yyuipt^Mrtpa. Sii tirtu, xai vponpat. amtt fttr, hi ran 
■ffi«r«fu9d(, orav r^* avnoLy uSwfuy, neu tfvnpa, tmp m*M. 
MM VjOoyiKoeTcefUva m fuvt* nr trtptr rpMw rw ^imtrsu, 
^a\\» TUU T<fi tiSirai on wri. ifptttpx S'tvtt not yvuipifuin-ift 
fc;^w(, ou ycLp retimr, rpOTfpn i^ ^nt, xeli itpof ijfiMi 
^ptrcptr. wSt yvuipijMtnpw, MM ig/uv ytwptpMnpt*, Xwym 
tt Vpii tipMi fuy itpirtpA no* ytut^ipwnpA ra, tyyvripw ngf 
aiB-Siifl-Eiuj- a.it\ias it tportpx xm yvuiptiuimpx r* 'K»ppatvtat)n 
fffvi is vtppuiralui jity, ra xafisXau ^Xirrs. ryYoraihw Si, t,% 
KaitMtrra. xai an-msiroi nwr' oU^Xoif . 1. 1. " If then 
science ii such as we have cttablished it to be, it !« tiio ntt- 
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lars, and. ai'e the causes of the propositions 
they prove. If, therefore, the causes of de- 
monstrations are nniversalsy and these unl*- 
versals haye a preced&icy in nature to particu- 
lars, it is evident th^t individuals are not the 
only thiiigs which have a real existence in 

cessary that demonstrative science shoiilil consist from thingi 
tnte,. first, iounediate, more known than, prior to, and the 
caiues of ths (inclusion: for thus they will be the proper 
principles of that which is demonstrated. For there may b^ 
a .^jrllogism indeed without these conditions ; but there will 
apt be demonstoUion, since such a syllogism will not produce, 
icjence.^ It is necessary, therefore, diat the things from which 
(lemonvtrative science consists should be triu, because. that 
■mhich is not cannot be scientifically known ; as, for instance, 
that.tiie diameter of a square is commensurable with its side. 
It.is-also necesfary that they should be from things fint aad 
iademimttrablc, because they will not be icientificaBy known 
without demonstration. For to know scientifically things of 
which there is demonstration, and this not from accident, is to 
possess demonstration. It is likewise necessary that they 
should be ihe comet q/', more kamm than, an(l -prior to the 
cKWclusion. Ciuuet, indeed, because we then know scienti- 
fically, when we know the cause : and prior because they are 
the causes. They are also pmioutly humm, not only from 
our. understanding what they signify, but from our knowing 
that they are true. But things prior and more known subsist 
in a twofold respect. For that which is prior to nature is not 
the same with that which Is prior to us j nor is that which is 
more known to nature the same, with that which is more 
known to us. By things priorand nu>re known to us, I mean 
such as are nearer to sense ; but things simply prior and more 
known are such as are more rentote from sense. And things 
more remote from sense are such as are especiM/ universal; 
butsudi as are most near to it US particulars, and these are 
apposed to each other." 
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nature^ and that particulars are in the ordel 
of things subordinate to universals. 

In the next place Dr. Gillies endeavours to 
illustrate his remarks by presenting the reader 
with what he calls a translation of the four- 
teenth chapter of the seventh book of Aristo- 
tle's Metaphysics, prudently omitting to give 
the original, at the same time that he vi- 
lifies my translation of the same chapter. 
That the learned reader, however^ may see 
how he has deformed the text of Aristotle by 
a rambling paraphrase, which neither pre- 
serves the manner nor the matter of its au-. 
thor, I shall give both the original and the 
Doctor's trandation : *«Kfo>' h s| avTm rourun 
n ffitjuC«itwv Mu TWf T«f thof hsyovTiv vua-ias « 

ysjiovs iroiwirtf Ken Tftty Siactpo^i'. u yaf M"l t« . 
iihi xai TO ^v ^^ '^V f*^^'"'^^ ^^' emrUf jjrei 

tV nut TflfiUTOV T» a^l^fiU (Flf, IJ ITi^V TU jiilf y«f 

^•yu ^^?fiy on tv, \jai ya^ ecurev hi^aa-i Aoyev 
XEywv fv extcTf^, tt tv» Kt tis ety^fonrvs mi/to 
lucS'auTO, To^ Ti KfH xf^^KT^wy, toayKij xai f^ 
uitt sail TO ^r, MU re ^nrqw, loSt ft nifuima, 
KM sum xwftfw fua euriae* u^t xat to ^uoy. u 
fuv piw to m/Tp nm t* Kf tinru^ utxi^ rv vuvTUy 
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lo- 

txvtov ttai TO ^otov TouTo ; i-rtnci ii ^v fj.i6i^ii rov 
■ SwroSoff xa* rov ■TroXinroJof aSvvarov ri o^jx^ai'vei. 
tavctvjfx yap a^ wcc^^it avTU, tvi xai tmSs oHt. 
a h fifty T/f 9 TfOTTOff, CTan frtrjf T/f ti ^ov tiiai 
hvovv ^ Vi^iv ; aXA «r«f flTjyKsira/ k«/ a'trjijai, 
^ fUfii^at. «».« TTavJa ofT(>Ta. «XX' etejov w fxAS'u. 
ouxofci' avti^ iO( RTOf fi4-fii' fr«(, wi' tj o[;<r/a ^msv. 
ou yaf xoj* ruftbsG)f)wf sit ^w o a/B^unro;. sTt 
'rroX?jx iteii aOre to ^oj-. mtria ts yaf to ec fxces-a 
^01'. on yaj iwt' oKKov Xcysjai. (i ie ^i, e§ 
sxsicou Jra/ av^furffof, wei yfi'oc oevTou «x!/vo. xa/ 
fTi /Sia/ OTrav/a i^ uv e ecvB^iroe' ovkovy ovk a/Aov 
jLtti' iSs« (fa/, a^Xni S'oLxria. aSw«TO» y^f- ^VTO 
a^ ^MOv £Tai ina^ov- riav e» 7*'f ^w^'f- ^t/, (k rn-of 
Toirrou. xai irwf e^ avtou ^ou ; xa/ ffWf eioi t( 
E(ya( TO ^01- cvTiac reirro oiito ffap' eevro to ^ov j, 
ET/ ^e-TTi TMV BciirSriTwv ravrec re injij£cuvsi, xai 
romuv aToirwTffa. ei Xij aSuvaToc owTMf fXEff) SijAov 
OTJ ovK Ef'V jSeu dcin'coi' ouiwiy us Tims <Pa<ri¥.- 

Dr. Gillies's translation of this chapter is 
as follows ; " With the same absurditrea are 
those chargeable who regard ideas as sub" 
stances and separable substances ; consider- 
ing the more general ideas aa constituting 
the less general included under the same 
common term : for example, liie ideas ^ni^. 
mat, bipcdy reason, as constituting jiod '«dm- 
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posing the idea man. Suppose ideas to bq 
sub^ances, and the idea animal, for instance^ 
existing ill man and Iwrse ; this idea in those 
two kinds must either be numerically one 
and, the same thing, or two different things : 
ifi definition it is plainly one and the same, 
for we mean the same thing by the word 
animal when we say that men arp animals, 
and .that horses are animals. If the idea man 
exi^d as a separate being or entity, it would 
follow of course that the ideas animal, biped, 
reason, composing the idea man^ should also 
exist as separate beirfgs ; so that the idea 
animal, jf it were precisely one and the same 
jhing iq maif and horse in the sense in which 
you are identicaUy the same with yourself, 
wottld subsist the satpe individual entity iu 
man. and horse ; apd thus the same individual 
entity would subsist separately from itself! 
Farther ; if one ^d the same idea animal 
subsists both in man and horse^ in, jnan a 
biped, and in horse a quadruped, must not 
the same individual be at once a biped aud 
^' quadruped, and thus the same subject be at 
once endowed with two mutually exclusive 
attributes ? As this cannot happen by actual 
jKirticipatipn of those attributes, so neither 
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can it possibly be brought about by juxtapo-i 
sition, mixture, or in any other Tvay. The 
idea animal must therefore be numericaUy 
diflrerent in man and Aor« ; and there must 
be many separate entities having the idea 
animal for their essential constituent, since 
this idea enters not adventitiously, but essen- 
tially, into their respective definitions. The 
idea animal, therefore, is many, constituting 
man, horse, and other species or tribes ; 
whose different names cannot be reciprocally 
predicated of each other, because in that case 
all those different ideas would be one and 
the same idea, which is totally absurd. It 
is impossible, therefore, that the idea anijnal 
can have any substantial or separable exist- 
ence, or be any thing beside what is found in 
all the difierent tribes of animals. The ab- 
surdity of realising general terms will appear 
still more monstrous if from species or tribes 
we descend to the individual objects of our 
senses, and say that this man or this horse is 
constituted and composed of ideas. There 
cannot, therefore, be any such ideas or entities 
as those spoken of by some philosophers." 

Such is Dr. Gillies's translation of a most 
abstruse passage, from a booK written by its 
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author, is is evident, frcfm what bas been 
above stated, with avowed otecurity of dic- 
tion ;- a book written, as Plutarch well ob- 
terves, not for the unledmed, but ibr nien 
who have made a proficiency in philosopihid 
attainmoits ^. Such a passage from such a 
book, when the extreme accuracy and unex- 
ampled brevity of diction adopted by its au^ 
thor ai« also taken into account, ought ihdisi- 
putably to be translated with the utmost faith- 
fiilness and the most literal exactness. A 
few instances^ will shew how little claim the 
translation of Dr. Gillies has to these requi- 
sites. : In the first place, he has entirely per- 
verted the meaning of the very first sentence ; 
for this, literally translated, -is as follows: 
** From these very things that which hap- 
pens to those who assert that ideas are sepa- 
rate essences, and who at the same time 
make form to consist from gimu's and di^en 
enceSf is manifest." Compare this wtth tli« 
translation of Dr. Gillies : *' With the same 
absurdities are those chargeable who regard 
ideas as substances, and separable substances ; 

*i}(.'n yTfSTWB. Plutarch in Alexan. j>. 668. 
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considering the more general ideas as consti- 
tuting the less general. included, under the 
same cbmmon term." Hem the reader will 
easily perceive that what Aristotle says is a 
deduction from prior .reasoning ; but in the 
translation of Dr. GilUes something else is, 
as usual, substituted for the genuine mean- 
ings In the next place, Aristotle is Speaking 
of those who assert that ideas arq separate es- 
sences, and . accordingly he uses the words 
n<riece TB x«j %u^ra(, but, according to the 
translation of Dr., Gillies, he must be sup- 
posed to be speaking of those who regard 
ideas as separable substances. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being. the case, for thp 
ideas of which Aristotle is here speaking are 
incorporeal natures resident in Deity,. an^ 
perfectly separated from matter ; but ifpara- 
rable ideas are the universals inherent in and 
jH'edicatcd of the multitu(}e of sensible par- 
ticulars, which Aristotle everywhere admits, 
and which ia modern language are no other 
thap ahfrect iiees. Dr, Gilltes's translation 
of the remaining -part of the sentence is so 
very remote from the accurate meaning of 
Aristotle, that it may rather be called a con- 
ceit of the Doctor's than a translation j and 
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ariy oiie Who compares it with the original 
might fairly conclude that the Doctor knew 
not the distinction between genus and dif- 
ference. 

The next sentence, which, Htefally trans- 
lated, is : " For if forms and animal are in 
rtian and horse, there is either one and the 
sArae, or a different animal in number," — is 
entirely lost in the translation of Dr. Gillies. 
This also is the case with the next sentence : 
and in shorty there is so little of the matter, 
(for of the manner there is none) of Aristotle 
.in the whole of it, that it is in vain to com* 
pare it with the original, as must, I presumev 
be obvious to every Greek schcrfar, however 
moderate his skill may be in that langua^ge. 
Because > my translation of this passage is 
faithful and- literal I am accused by Dr. Gil- 
lies of having " travestied Aristotle into un- 
intelligible gibberish ;" and this merely bfe^ 
cause I have not made that by translation to 
be obvious to every one which was never in" 
tended by its author to be so, and because 1 
have been more solicitous, by endeavouring 
to preserve the accurate meaning and 'inan^ 
ner of the original, to gain the approbation 
of the wise and worthy, than to do violence 
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to Aristotle in brder(o please the vulgar, aiwJ, 
in the language of trade, manufacture a sale- 
able book. 

After this Dr. Gillies endeavours to show 
that I have falsely charged him with igno- 
rance, in the new arrangement which he 
has made of Aristptlci's Metaphysics. As a 
full answer to this, I deem it will be merely 
neceteary to state to the reader, that in criti- 
cizing Dr. Gillies's arrangement of the Meta- 
pK^cs, I regarded that order alone in which 
those books have been transmitted to us from 
the ancients * in ^fhich order they were first 
pu^rlished by Aldus» and translated into Latin 
by Bessarion. This too. is the order, which 
X presume every man of good sense would 
suppose Dr. Gillies objected to in, his new 
arrangement. Far otherwise. D« Val, from, 
not understanding th^e Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle, had, long before Dr. Gillies presumed 
to alter the arrangement of some of the 
books ; and Dr. Gillies in making a new ar-. 
rRQgenjcnt uniformly quotes Du Val's edi- 
tion of Aristotle, and blames the order in. 
which the Metaphysics are there published, 
ap .if, it were th^ ^me with that adopted hy 
tiie: ancioiits ; from which circumstance I 
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think it is most evident that he knew not at 
that time that Du Val's arrangement differs 
from that of the ancients. Afterwards, how- 
ever, and most likely from my animadver- 
sions, he appears to have discovered his mis- 
take, but with great sifttlety endeavours to 
fix the charge of ignorance in this particular 
upon me. For in p. 173 of his Supplement 
he says : " I think it right to observe, that 
this deep student in Aristotle seems not aware 
that the book published as the twelfth by Al- 
dus and Bessarion stands as the fourteenth in 
Du VaPs noble edition." The liberal reader, 
however, will, I trust, readily admit that in 
criticizing Dr. Gillies's arrangement of the 
Metaphysics, Z had no right to suppose ^at 
he referred to any other order than that in 
which these books were at first published 
from the most ancient manuscripts, especi- 
ally as Dr. Gillies does not mention in any 
part of bis Analysis, that he alone blames the 
arrangement q£ these books as published by 
DuVal. 

Again, Dr. Gillies, in p. 99 of his Ana- 
lysis, had asserted, " that the real subject of 
what is called Aristotle's Metaphysics is the 
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rindication of the existence and nature of: 
truth against the cavils of sophists, and \host 
now called metaphysicians; and this doctrine 
concerning truth illustrated in demonstrating 
the being of one god, in opposition to athe- 
ists on one hand and polytbeists on th^ 
other." To this, in p. 48 of the introducr 
tion to my translation of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, I replied as follows:. "That if by 
polytheists Dr. Gillies means men who be-, 
lieved in a multitude of self*existent beings 
independent of each other, and of one first 
cause, there were no such men among the 
Greeks and Romans, as must be obvious to 
every one who is conversant with the writ- 
ings of the heathens, and as is fully evinced 
by Dr. Cudworth in his Intellectual System; 
nor am I acquainted with any nation who 
entertained an opinion so monstrous an<t 
dire. But if by polytheists he intends to 
signify men who believed in the existmco 
of divine natures the immediate jwogeny of 
one first cause with which they are pro- 
foundly united, Aristotle is so far from op- 
posing this doctrine in his Metaphysics, that 
in the «ghtli chapter o€ the twditb bode 
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(Aldus's edition) he (kmonstrates their ex- 
istence. In this chapter he expressly says, 
** It is neccftary that each qf the rewlutims 
^ the celestial orbs should be moved by an «- 
sentially immoveable and eternal essence ', and 
that these essences should be as many in num- 
ber as the revolving ^heres *." And the con- 
clusion of it is remarkahly strong in support 
of this opinion : " oub ancestors," says 

he, AND MEN OF.GREAT ANTIQUITY, HAVB 
Left US A TRADITION INVOLVED IN FA- 
BLE» THAT THESE FIRST ESSENCES A&E 
GODS, AND THAT THE DIVINITY COMPRE- 
HENDS THE WHOLE QF NATURE. The 

rest, indeed, is fabuloiuly introduced for the 
purpose of persuading the multitude^ enforcing 
the lawsy and ben^ting human life. For 
th^ ascribe to THE first essences ii ku- 
■man form, and <apeak tf them as retembiing 
ether animals, and assert other things conse- 
^eat.and similar to thae. £UT IF amomo 

• Avay*^ xm ntoruv ixamjc •ney ^ofiw yr' axivrynu « 
wvn^Bi xa8' aora, xau aiSiao owciaj. ij rt yag ran arrfwv 

nu uvaDjun'au' xoi n tgertfov wrMs, ma-ictv oivayTtaaDv nviu. 
fnyt^tn votvw, vn nffaiiTKs miB-icts ouayxMov evta.i, ri)» n ^- 
mv euJiBur KKi saumffwi x«9' avrcu, wu avtv yMytiws, ^m t^v 
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THESE ASSERTIONB ANY ONE, SEPARAT- 
ING THE REST, RETAINS ONLY THE FIRST; 
VIZ. THAT THEY CONSIDERED THE FIRST 
ESSENCES TO BE GODS, HE WILL THINK 
IT TO BE DIVINELY SAID : AND IT MAY BE 
PROBABLY INFERRED ; THAT AS EVERY 
ART AND PHILOSOPHY HAS BEEN INVENT- 
ED AS OFTEN AS POSSIBLE, AND HAS 
AGAIN PERISHED, THESE OPINIONS ALSO 
OF THE ANTIENTS HAVE BEEN PRESERVED 
AS RELICS TO THE PRESENT TIME. Of 

the Opinions of ourjathas, therefore^ and mm 
of the highest antiquity, thus much only is ma- 
nifest to us *.'* To these first essences also 
he alludes in the following beautiful passage 
in the second book : *• j4s arc the eyes of 

Kfci *tfity(_ei ra buoy rijy aXuiv ^uny. m St XsMTa fui9nm{ ^h) 
irfoin]j;fl)j *fas r>)y Vtiiia ruy n'oAXiuy, xdf VfOf njf «if yaft^uf 
KM r» vvft^fay xiV""- a.rdfiimtiieis.T§ yof nvraot, xai iw 
aXXuv tfioy efutou; rin t^eyovirt, xai noTtt; rrifa oxoAouta 
nai 'tafa/g\tiffM rsi; cifig|Myaff wy ti tts y(fiiiira^ a-vft XaCu 
fUiYiy n *fiimv, efi 9eowj ijjtyro raf Kgafras wtrittf iivau, ^uaf 
ay tifTj^bxt vO|U.trEii, xai xala rt tixa; ViXXaxif luftjitsy^s ci; ft 
Svya/rw etmenis xw TByf/in nai ^iXtva^af, tuu xaXiy ^ff^a* 
ftiyim', xat reuiras tm Sa^s tusiyu/y, oiey AsiiJ/ava ^fKeffuiviai 
i*-fX!' ^^'' *'"''■ ^ f^'* ^"^ ^(HiiOf St^ft, MU ■>} tapx rmy vfunev, 
tiri nacvny rjfuy ^aytpa, lUyM, 
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bats.to:the Hgki of day y so i$ the intellect of 

our soul to SUOH .THJNG3 AS ARE NATU- 
RALLY THE MOST SPLENDID OF ALL*.'* 

So prevalent, indeed; Was this doctrine 
among the antients, that even solatei^die 
time of the Emperor Coramodus theelegant 
Maxlmus Tyrius observes, " That there. is 
in all the earth one according law and opi- 
nion, that there is one god; the king and&- 
ther of all things, and many gods, sons of 
^od, ruling in conjunction with Kim. This 
is. assorted by the Greek and the barbarian, 
by the inhabitant of the continent, and iiy 
him who dwells near the sea, by the wise and 
by the unwise. And if you proceed events 
far as to the utmost shores of the ocean,-there 
also there are gods, rising very near to some, 
^nd setting very near to othecs-|-." 



t Ey« iJoif av i» metv^ f^ oaoftuyov vafMv xcu Xoyov, on 
iuf tis vavraiy. CemXto; not ^gan^, xai, ^t mXKti, Si.tw, 
itsu,i§s, nya^vrfts ^tat. rauret St a eXXijy Xtysi, xoi • 
^apSofO! Xrfii, xKi a ■r^etpiorvji v.ai t ^aXarliiis, xcu a m^ng 
xcu t KVtpif nay an rwi loxiayou eK^i rets ifioyas, xatt^^in, 

sert, 1. , ■ ' 
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The bnly replf which the Doctor makes 
tb all this in his Supplement (p. 175) is the 
following : ** In the chapter alluded to*by 
Mr. Taylor, (which is the eighth of the four- 
teenth book in Du Val's edition) Aristotle, in 
deference to the opinion delivered down by 
die antients, and which prevailed in most 
ages of paganism, speaks of different gods 
presiding over the motions of the heavenly 
liodies. But the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding this passage, and which Mr. Taylor 
entirely omits in his refutation of my opi- 
nion, maintains the unity of the first cause, 
Uie eternal spring of motion, himself im- 
morveable. This principle, on which heaven 
and earth depend, is one in number as well 
as essenM." 

Is it possible that any t<eply can ~be mort 
foreign from the purpose than this? Dr. 
Gillie had asrerted th^ one design of Aris- 
totle in his Metaphysics was to deraonrfrate 
the being of one god in opposition to poly- 
theists. My answer to this most clearly 
proved that Aristotle could have no such de- 
fflgn, according to die proper meaning of the 
word polytfaeist, or that meaning which was 
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adopted by antiquity ; but in ord«r t» erada 
this evidence, and, if possible, conceal his 
ignorance, Dr. Gillies tells his readers that I 
have omitted a sentence, in which Aris- 
totle maintains the unity of the first cause. 
As if the existence of divine natures the pro- 
geny of one Jirst cause invalidated the sub- 
sistence of that cause. Surely not more sq 
than the existence of children subverts the 
prior existence of their father. But this. af- 
fair will be more fully unfolded in the an- 
swer to the Doctor's next paragraph. 

** The existence (says he) of divine na- 
tures^ the immediate progeny of one first 
cause, with which they are profoundly 
united, is not asserted by the Sagirite in the 
chapter alluded to by Mr. Taylor, or in any 
other part of his invaluable- writings. Such 
mysterious language, indeed, occurs fre- 
quently in the works of Plotinus and other 
eclectics, or new Platonists, as they are 
called, the pretended reconcilers of Plato 
and Aristotle ; visionaries whose wild dreams 
seduced the old age and dotage of reasoct 
under the declining empire of Rome, and 
imposed -On its childhood and imbecility at 
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th^ first revival of letters in modem Europt. 
Of such philosophers Mr. Taylor, as will 
presently appear, is not an unworthy pu- 

pii." 

The man who, like t)r. Gillies, presumes 
to analyse and translate the acroamatic works 
of Aristotle without having even discovered 
(bat in these works he is designedly obscure, 
and that the profundity of his conceptions is 
no less extraordinary than the brevity of his 
diction, must also, like Dr. Gillies, perpetu- 
ally err on subjects which are necessarily 
from their very nature most arduous and ab- 
struse. The truth of this observation was 
never more fully displayed than in the above 
paragraph, as will be at once evident from. 
the following observations : Aristotle having 
demonstrated, in the seventh chapter of thei 
twelfth book of his Metaphysics, thatthere 
is a certain eternal and immoveable essence 
separated from sensibles, in the next chapter 
enquires whether only one essence of this 
kind * is to be admitted or more than one; 
and in this chapter he proves- that there 
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are many such like essences. Now if we at- 
tentively consider that Aristotle uses the won! 
Tojartn-)), such ah, on this occasion^ and de- 
monstrates that suck like essences do exist, it 
will most evidently appear ** that the Stagi- 
rile does admit the existence of divine na- 
tures, the immediate progeny of one first 
cause, with which they are profoundly 
united." For the term suck Hie is equiva- 
lent to similar to ; and similitude is defined 
by Aristotle to be a participation of sameness, 
and sameness to be a umon of essence*. 
Hence as Aristotle demonstrates the existence 
of one first cause, clearly asserting at the 
same time that there can be but one first ; 
and: as he also proves that there are many es- 
sences similar to this first cause, it necessarily 
follows, from bis own definition Qiwnilitude, 
that these divine essences are united to their 
great producing cause. This single instance, 
as it shows the ignorance of Dr. GilHes in a 
strong point of view, shows also the necessity 

* 0;j.ua >^tyefeu_ fa ft rawo vam^vf*. it. " l^iingi 
are said to be similar which are passive to (oi parlicipate) the 
ume thing." And ^ raunriif mvrijs rif tnrrw tirtu. i.4. 
" Sameness is a ctrtain unit^ of essence." M^pb^t. lib. v. 
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of adhering, to the most rigid accuracy io 
translating the acroamadc writings of Aris- 
totle. 

In the remaining part of Dr. Gillies's 
Supplement there is but little Reserving of 
notice, as it chiefly consists of misrepresenta- 
tioD and invective. I shall therefore only 
select two or three pass^es, as most incon- 
tcstible proofs that he must necessarily i^- 
Vance absurdities and contradictions who 
writes on subjects which he does not under- 
Stand, and who dares to calumniate where 
he cannot confute. Of the .truth of this re- 
mark take the following specimen in p. 190 : 
•* The chimeras of those visionaries (Mode- 
nitus and -Nicomachus) which would now 
entitle dieir professors to cells in a mad- 
house (so unaccountable to one age seem the 
follies of another !) were adopted by the 
whole tribe of later Platonis^, and nearly a 
century before their times by the learned 
and seouble Plutarch, one of the finest paint- 
ers of actions and manners in public and pri-^ 
vate life. But this excellent writer, an exu- 
berant source of instruction and entertain- 
ment to all ages and nations, was both a Fla- 
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tonic x)hiloaopher and a priest of Apollo.*' 
Thus, according to Dr. Gillies, Plutarch, 
though a learned and sensible man, though 
an excellent writer,' and an exuberant source 
pf instruction .and entertainment to d// ages 
and nations ; yet this same Plutarch, had he 
lived in these luminous days, would have 
been entitled to a cell in a madhouse ! 

No less absurd and insane is the following 
specimen : '* The main end of their philo- 
sophy (that. of the l^er Platonlsts) was to at- 
bin intellectual union with God, and thus to 
see all truths at one glance in tlie divine un- 
derstanding. Deity they mysteriously de- 
scribe as everywhere and nowhere ; pene- 
trating and sustaining all things, yet in no- 
thing present, and ever totally unmixed: 
as the unity of unities, the root of being, the 
perennial fountain of spiritual existences; 
and the more irreverently they strove in this 
mystical language to exalt the Creator, the 
more material became their images, and the 
wilder the contradictions in which they 
were inextricably involved." (Supplement, 
p. 208.) According to the sagacious and 
pious Dr. Gitlies, therefore, that pfailospphy 
is contemptible whose main end is to attain 
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Mtellectu A unkm with deity, and irrtvermt 
are those conceptions of the Divinity which 
assert him to be everywhere atid yet no- 
where; eaery wAere, as illuminating all things 
with divine light, and no where, as being per* 
fectly exempt from the nature of the things- 
illuminated ; penetrating and sustainuig all 
things ; and subsisting as the root of all be- 
ing. The man, however, who [ursumes to 
call such conceptions as these irrtverent is. 
{io speak Platonically) unconscious that the 
greatest eye of his soul (re ^yi^ov tm 
ipi/xiif ifjxjutx) is blinded with ignorance and 
buried in error. 

In the last place. Dr. Gillies, speaking of 
me, observes : " If that translator of the Me- 
taphysics Wad been as skilful in Greek as he 
is profound in philosophy,, he would not 
have recommended, as essential to the right 
understanding of Aristotle, the commentary 
of Alexander Aphrodisiensis. Alexander's 
commentary on the Metaphysics now ex- 
ists only in a I^tin version, and cannot, 
therefore, afford much assistance to a man 
capable of reading the Greek original, and 
who wishes to convey its sense clearly to bis 
countrymen in their native tongue." . lam 
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tery much mistaken if ^ere is not a? mucH 
noAsense in this passage as ihalevolehce. For 
can any thing be more absurd than to assert 
that the commentary of Alexander cannot 
afford much assistance to a man capable of 
leading the Greek original of Aristotie, be- 
cau!le it now exists only in a Latin version f 
when at the same time Alexander was one 
of the most lamous, and, except SimpHcius, 
the bMt of all Aristotle's interpreters. And 
can any thing be more malevolent than the 
insinuation that I am not skilful in Gceek 
because I availed myself of the assistance of 
this commentary in a Latin translation, not 
being able to consult the originalbecause it ia 
lost ? Is it possible, likewise, that there caa 
be a greater contradiction in terms than to 
suspect my knowledge of Greek, and yet 
confess that I am profound in philosophy } 
For if I am profound in philosophy it must 
be in that of Plato and Aristotle, since I have 
studied and profess no other. How then did 
I acquire my profundity ? for, exclusive of 
my own translations, there is no EngUsh 
translation of any part of Aristotle's works, 
except his Poetics and his. Politics, nor of the 
more abstruse of Plato's writings : and tl)0 
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doctor observies^- in. the paragraph abovo- 
quoted^ *'That Latin translatiMis from the 
Greek, are seldom intelligible except where 
their as^stance is superfluous to a Greek 
scholar." As I have therefore no know- 
ledge whoever of any languages but English, 
Latihf and Greek, it is evident that this pro- 
fundity must have been obtained from the 
Greek. And thus the malevolent insinua- 
tion of Dr. Gilliea confutes itself, and is as 
imbecile as his answers to my strictures and 
Jiis abuse of the Platonic philosophers. 

Having therefore answered all those parts 
of Dr. Gillies's Supplement which appeared 
to me most deserving of notice, I shall, in the 
next place* present the reader with speci- 
mens of the manner in which he has trans- 
lated* or rather mutilated and deformed, the 
Ethics of Aristotle. I shall begin, then, with 
the first chapter of the first book, and with 
the very first sentence of that chapter, as 
the extreme inaccuracy with which it is . 
translatal affords of itself a sufficient proof 
of the. Doctor's total incapacity to translate a 
writer so uncommonly accurate and pro- 
found as Aristotle. The original is as fol- 
lows i Ucfc-a T£x«j xat ^rarapi&oSos, fimc^s h 
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tojut' ,5itf ■ xeAus car^m^o . rayaSeVf w vavjec 

t^isjai. i. e. ** Every art and every method^ 
and in like manner every action and delibe- 
rative tendency to that wbidi is in our power 
(pfe-election) appear to desire a certain 
good.: hence;they well assert the good to be ^ 
that which all things desire." The transia- 
tion of Dr. Gillies: "Since every art and 
every kind of knowledge, as wejl as all the 
actions and deliberations of .aifp> constantly 
aim. at something which they call goodi 
good ini general may be justly defined, i" Uiat 
which all desire." Here, in the fitst place* . 
the word fjtsSehg, method, which properly sig- 
ni&es a path to, or means of acquiring a cer- 
tain end, and in which sense it Is here used 
by Aristotle, is translated by Dr. Gillies, . 
** evay kind of knowledge!** In- the next 
place, the word v^Dcupsris, pre-electiorty which 
Aristotle himself, in cap. iii. lib. 3, defines to 
i>e "a deliberative tendency to jor desire of 
things in.. our power:'* ^ Tpempeirte av un 
^ouXfUTiKJ] cfs^is ruv ilp" tifuvt is translated by 
Dr. Gillies merely " deliberofum." And, in 
the third place, the words Sjo xaXw; ctir^fiicvJ9 
vayctSov mi imvlec ti^iejat, *' hence they wcU assert 
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the good to be tliat which all things desire/* 
sre miserably perverted by Dr. Gillies, who 
translates them, ** good in general may be 
justly defined that which all desire." Foe 
Atistqtle alludes here to Plato and the Fytha- 
goreans, who called the supreme principle of 
the universe raya^ovf the good^ and said that it 
was the object of desire to all things, as must 
be obvious to every tyro in the doctrines of 
those philosophers. 

Dr. GilUe% likewise, does not appear to 
have had the smallest conception that Aris* 
totle in this sentence passes gradually froni 
things more particular to things more univer- 
sal. For art is less Universal than method^ 
because every art is a method, but not every 
method is an art, since many things are ef- 
fected by inartificial methods. Again, action 
is more universal than method: for every 
method is a habit, but not every action is a 
method ; since many things are done with- 
out method. And pre'Clection is more uni- 
versal than action, because every true action 
proceeds from pre-election, but many things 
are the objects of this deHberative tendency 
which are not performed. The proportion; 
therefore, in this sentence, always proceeds to 
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things more universal, just as ifjftw instonce, 
it should be said, every man, every animal, 
every bod^^ participates of being. 

Again, from the following specimen, the^ 
reader \vill see how little Dr. Gillies has pre- 
served either the manner or' the matter of 
Aristotle. It is the first part of the second 
chapter of the same book. Ei Se 7t TfAoj er* 

Taw wgajc/wi', ti avro |SouXo^SiJ«, Tct aXAa os Six 
rovTD, vat fi.ri xayta 5/ stspov ai^avi^sSx' ypr^siiri yag 
eUTW y'e/f ctTtu^ov^ air' uvui Xivyiv Kat ^uxratav t>|k 
o^^iv'j SijXov,_Mf rov7',av aitj TxyaSoVf xat to et^t^ov. 
Ap ouv. xai "TT^oi Tov .^lov jj yvoKTi; uvtcv ^yuXtiv 
«X*' ?"'"!>' j «"' TCaOanTB^ TO^orai, (tkottoi' <xov«f, 
fitt?Oi.oi/ ay Tvyxfcvoi^v tov oioyjos i et o evrUf 
yrsificxTSoy twtm ys 'Tre^iKa&Hv auTe, t; tots es"*, xtt/ 
T/yof twv tsi^yj^tav ij tvyaj^suv' So|'ert S'ai- ' tjjj 
wf;wT«T)if, ,xa( ,jiu?iiTa «f%iT£JtTOWX))f. tojwut)) 0)1 
xa/ »; ToXiT/jtii ^aivijixt. i.e. " If there is a 
pertain end of practical objects, which we 
wish for its own sake, but we choose other 
things on account of this, and not every 
thing for the sake of something else, (for 
thus there, would be a progression to infinity, 
80 that desire would be empty and vain,)— 
if this be admitted, it is evident that this end 
will be the gr od, and that which is most ex- 
' ■ ■ ■ ■ F" ■ 
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cellent. May we not, therefore, say that 
the knowledge of It Is of great importance 
with respect to life ; and that, like archers, 
having this for a mark, we shall more readily 
obtain what we want ? If, then, this be the 
case, let us endeavour by a rude delineation 
to show what this end is, and to what science 
or faculty it belongs. It may indeed seem 
to belong to the most principal and master 
science, and such the political science ap- 
pears to be." Dr. Gillies's translation of this 
passage is as follows : *' But if there be an 
ultimate end of all human pursuity an end 
desirable merely in itself, (and unless there 
be such an end, desire, proceeding to infi- 
nity, will terminate in a baseless vision,} this 
ultimate end must be what is called good, 
and of goods the best. The knowledge of 
it also must greatly contribute to tbe benefit 
of life ; serving as a butt to bowmen for the 
direction of our views and actions. I>t us 
therefore endeavour to delineate it carefully, 
first premising that the investigation of it be- 
longs to that master science called politics." 

Again, in the be^nning of tbe fourth 
chapteTi the words aru}i^ woktw yrua-is luu 
ir^eufia-it uyaldw runs o^ey^au ; I. e. " since all 
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knowledge and |H:e-election aspire after a. 
certato good,*' are translated by Dr. Gillies,, 
*' since all our thoughts and desires aim at 
Mme kind of good ;" and this, though the 
word pre-election is considered by Aristotle 
of such importance that he has devoted the 
whole of one chapter to the investigation of 
its nature. In the same chapter, too, the 
wordsi fv ya^ xeu XlXajuy jpregji touto kui £^t«, 
i. e. ** Plato well doubted and investigated," 
are rendered by Dr. Gillies, " Plato there- 
fore doubted ;" no notice whatever being 
taken of the compliment which Aristotle 
pays to bis venerable master. 

Agaiil, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
chapter, Aristotle says, t^u Vtstv it tv^at^mm 
'i'trKft *'^?Y^'^1'S K'*^' "f^l" fAsutt ; i.e. " Sinco 
felicity is a certain energy of the soul ac- 
cording to perfect virtue ;" but by Dr. Gil- 
lies he is made to say, " since happiness 
tesults from virtuous energies," which is very 
far from his real meaning. For Aristotle 
here repeats nearly the whole of that accu* 
rate and beautiful definition of felicity which 
he had before given; viz. " that it is the- 
energy of the soul according to the most 
perfect virtqc in % perfect life." So that fe* 
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iicity, according to Aristotle, is not merely 
the result of virtuous energies, but of the 
energies of the most perfect virtue. Again,' 
in the same chapter, Aristotle says,' si'Ss tmB 

ovras t%ii^ StjXoj', OTt hi Tov TToKiriKov sihvcet Trwf 
T« TTs^i 4'y%tjV dxTTre^ xui 'Joy oipBixh[j.ws BE^oetriv- 
vovjeey Kcci -Kxir a-cofia' xai fi-aKKov otra ^ijMtcure^x 
xai ^eXTuov ri -TroKiTixri Ttjg ixr^iKi^g. i, e. ** If 
this be the case, it is evident that the politi- 
cian (the man, who is capable of managing 
the reins of goTernment) ought to know the 
manner in which things pertainirig to the 
soul subsist, just as he who intends to admi-' 
nister remedies to the eyes ought to have a 
knowledge of the whole body; and this by 
how much the more honourable and excel- 
lent the political is than the medicinal sci- 
ence;" Compare this with the following 
translation of Dr. Gillies : " The true states- 
man, therefore, ought to know the mind as 
much, or rather more, (because his pursuit 
is still more excellent) than the physician 
does the body." Here the very beautiful 
and important dogma contained in the ori- 
ginal, and which Aristotle derived from the 
Charmides of Plato, Is entirely lost in the 
translation of Dr. Gillies. The dogma I al- 
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lude to 13 this : that he who intends to cure 
a part ought to have an accurate knowledge 
of the whole body, and that the former can- 
not be properly effected without the latter. 
Dr. Gillies too has destroyed by his transla- 
6on the beautiful analogy implied by Aris- 
totle in this sentence; I mean that the most 
exalted virtue, in which felicity consists, has 
the same, relation to the whole soul that the 
eye has to the whole body. For the most 
exalted virtue, as Aristotle shows in the tenth 
book, is theoretic, which has evidently the 
relation of an eye. 

' Again, near the end of the first book, 
Aristotle says, " that of the virtues some are 
diarioetic and others moral," Xsyoju.sj' yaj 

. civTbiv iccg f/^y iiavoiiTiKag, iceg Sf TiBtxag ; and this 
divisidn healso repeats in the beginning of 
the seccuid book. Dr. Gillies, however, not 
knowing the accurate meaning of the wor3 
dianoetic, translates iiavofiTHcas intellectual, and 
thus destroys all the accuracy of Aristotle's 
meaning in this place, which is founded on 
that scientific division of the parts or powers 
of the soul made by him, ji^rticularly in his 
diird book on the Soul, and alluded to in 
many of his other various works. For, ac- 
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cording to Aristotle, in these writin|^ Skwa^x, 
or tfu diandetic power j is, in its most accurate 
signification, that faculty of the soul which 
reawns scientifically, deriving the [ninciples 
of its reasoning from intellect ; but intellect 
is that power which perceives truth without 
affirmation or negation, because it does not 
understand by composition or division, but 
sim|^y, and with immediate vision sees the 
-forms of things. See the uxth chajrttr of 
the sixth book of his Ethics, the tenth book 
of the same work, and the latter part of the 
third chapter of his third book on the Soul. 
There is an absolute necessity therefore of 
using the word dianeetic in translating the 
acroamatic works of Aristotle, because there 
is no word in the English language, nor per- 
haps in any other language, equivalent to its 
accurate meaning : for even in Latin the 
word cogitatio, which is the translation of it 
given by Cicei'o, conveys a very imperfect, 
or rather no idea whatever, of its {nimary 
philosophical signification. 

Farther still, the beginning of the second 
chapter of the second book is as follows : 

fSf, ftKDrff at ti\3\ai' eu y«p tv f^ufjxii ji tTtf n 
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«vSiv av q/ opsKas avnis. i, €. *' Sitice then the 
present treatise is n<rt for the sake of theory, 
like our other works : for we do not specu- 
late that '<fft may know what virtue is, but 
that we may become good, since otherwise 
it would be attended with no benefit, &c." 
Which is thus translated by Dr. Gillies : 
'* Since the present treatise is not merely a ■ 
theory, as other parts of our works (for the 
inquiry is not * wherein virtuie consistt,* 
but ' how it may be best attained,' without 
which the speculative knowledge of it is not 
of the smallest value) &c.** Here the reader 
will easily see, that Dr. Gillies, by his ran- 
dom translation perverts, as usual, the mean- 
ing of Aristotle. For the inquiry in Ethics 
is not *' how virtue may be best attained," 
ance a man may know this without being 
virtuous ; but we speculate on this, subject, as 
Aristotle says, ,*' that we may become good ;" 
the end of this inquiry, as he elsewhere ob- 
serves, not being knowledge but action. 

Again, near the end of the third chapter 
of this book, Aristotle says, Ilff/ h to xaXwrw- 

(SATiffx sy TDUTw. i. e. " Both art and virtue are 
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always conversant with that which is more 
difficult, for in this there is a' more excellent 
good." Compare this with the version of 
Dr. Gillies: " But the most difficult part is 
that best fitted for showing the excellence of 
the performer." In this translation, as the 
reader will easily perceive, neither the accu- 
rate meaning, nor any thing of the manner 
of Aristotle, are preserved. 

Compare also the following passage, in the 
fourth chapter of this book, with the Doctor's 
version. It is the beginning of that chapter. 
Awopia-£U i'eiv Tig, irwg Jayofttv on hi ra fjjv SiXdcMc 

Zixaioi xat a-M^p^yts' uinre^ ti tx y^^fUtriKot xcu 
ftowrijuif •ypcjAfucTixoi nat ^ova-fKot. ^ ou3c nrj tajv 
•tiyjiuiv ooTwf ty^si ; ivh%eron ya^ y^fifAaTixav ti 
voiri^ai xat aire Tvy^g, neci aXAou vTroBsjiSvcv' tote 
Wfv e^at y^i^iiocTixest «*" JMc yfa/i/wtTixoi' t( ffoi- 
^OT) juu y^fifjutTixas, Tovre S'eri to xara Ttiv a 
avTu y^^^uitiKny. 1. c. " It may be doubted 
why we say that men from performing just 
things must necessarily become just, and 
from performing temperate things, tempe- 
rate : for if they do such things as are just 
and -temperate, they are already just and tem- 
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perate ; just as those who perfonn things 
grammatical and musicat are grammarians 
and musicians. Or may we not say that nei-; 
ther is this the case with the arts ? For it is 
possible that a man may do something gram- 
matical both casually and from the sugges- 
tion of another. Hence he will then be a 
grammarian, if he both does something gram- 
matical and in a grammatical manner ; that 
is, if he does it according to the grammatical 
art whlcli he contains in himself."' The 
translation of Dr. Gillies is as follojsrs f . Af^ -^ftfe^t;,, 
doubt arises, why we should say diat:^nen 
acquire justice by doing just actions, or be- 
come temperate hy observing the ritles of 
temperance ; since if they perform such ap- 
tioBs and observe such rules, it should ^eem. 
that they must be already endowed with., 
those virtues ; in the same manner as a man 
who writes or who performs according to the 
rules of grammar and music is already a 
grammarian and a musician. But this does 
not hold true even with respect to the arts; 
for a man may write grammar merely by 
imitation, by chance, or by the direction of 
another ; but to be a grammarian he must 
himself understand the art. ^' Here one part. 
P 
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of this passage, whtcfa is evidently a question 
in the original, is made an assertive sentence 
In the version. t>f Dr. Gillies ; and in the 
concluding part the meaning of Aristotle is 
entirely perverted. For Aristotle says that 
a man is then a grammarian when he both 
does something grammatical and in a gram- 
matical manner ; but he does not merely say 
that to be a grammarian he must himself un^ 
derstand the art. For simply to understand 
the art of grammar does not make a man a 
grammarian ; but to be so he must do some- 
thing grammatical, grammatically. 

Again, in the second chapter of the 
third book, pre-election (v^i^ffii) is every- 
where -confounded in the translation of Dr. 
Gillies with election and preference^ though, 
as we have before observed, it is defined by 
Aristotle himself to be a deliberative tendency 
to, or desire of things in our power. It is not 
therefore the same either with election or 
preference, since a man may choose or prefer 
one thing to another without deliberation, but 
in this case his energy is not jwe- elective. 

I shall pass on to the fifth book ; for it 
would be an endless task to enumerate all 
the inaccuracies of Dr. Gillies*s translation. 
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In the fourth chapter, therefore, dt* this book 
Aristotle treats of corrective justice and its 
analogy, and having shown that it holds the 
middle place between loss and gain» and tha( 
it is the business of a judge to find this middle 
term, whi^h Is an arithmetical mean be^ 
tween the greater and the lesser extreme, he 
illustrates his meaning as follows : Itrat at 

{(p'ui't cue, ^j3 y/f aJJ^titiMtg' oeTto Tits act a.<pyi^ri(rSlu 
10 aif Kat 'JT^ixniiio-Bai ti; yy, to ftp inv yS' ufe oKij m 
Syy, TJjf at wreglX-' '"'^ yS» "«' ff 7^ 'If *f* i^/S 
T« yS: 

« f a 

y ^ y J. 

i. e. " L«t there be three equal right lines, 
aa, bb, cc. From the line aa let there be 
taken' a part ae, and let this part be added to 
(he line cc. Let this part also be cd. Hiis 
being done, the whole line dec will surpass 
the line a ff by the line c d, and the line cf. 
Hence it wll) surpass the line bb by th« 
litvs cd, 

a e a 
b b 

c f c d." 

Pr, GiIUes*s translation of this passage is no- 
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thing more than ** This plainly appears in 
geometry by means of a diagram !" 

Again ; take the following specimen of 
the Doctor's translation from the beginning ' 
of the eighth chapter of the same book : 

OvTMV §£ 7a»' Sixaiuv xeti aZiKiOV ruv et^ti^ytnVy 
a^jKfi ^v xai hxaiov^yii, orav iKWV rts aura 
■w^tJjj' orav Ss aKcov, out* aSowj outs hKuiOTr^yei, 
a>.^' jj xara o-u^sfiijxof* oi^ yap trv^Sf^igxf SjjuKioif 
eivai >j aSiKoig, w^j]ov<riy. e^iKiifjjx Se )£«/ Sixafo- 
STptiyji^ ai^i'^M f M ejMUcr/M, jwti axowr/w' oTai" yt*^ 
SKOViriev ij iJ/tyiTaj' «^ Ss xa; aS/x)]p» to?£ Sriv; 

TO sKOvirioy ■jr^trn. Kiyui Sf fKOVcriev [i£v, utnTi^ 

KfiCI TTfOTfgOV £/f >JT«/, ttF TJJ TWl" f^ aUTM OVTWl' 

£fSctr; xat fir] ayyoam v^rlvi /a)]Te ov, /xi]te w, ^^^ 
on fMxa. oiav rum rwrjei, xai tivi^ xai Tiyog eysxa, 
Kxt EKCiycoy cxa?ov, firi Kojce avfi-Qs^rixeg, firioi jSjf 

UtTTVi^ II Tiff AaGwV TYIV %EI^ OEUTOU, TVjf}ot fTe^V 

WX ^**"' 3e' w yap £ff' outw. tvh-x/}«i Sf toi* 
TV7[]ofityov irajs^x siyui, tov S' oti /*fv ocf'^^&i^Of i( 
TftJii 'jfu^vTUiv iig yivoa-xttVf e-rt Si wa/^p atyyoeo', 
eiMiug Se to toiovtoh Ztw^iiy^ca xat eiri Totf 0V fVfXAf 
Xa/ T£f/ TlfV TT^^lV oXjji'. TO 5)j wywHfi.tvoy. lj fill 
Se « 



v^tJoiuv juti nTai%ouAVy wv ouBiv ovu tmnKTievp evu 
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cexeiMTiev £5"iV oiov TO yvj^y fl . awoSwftntift'; i. »», 

" Just and unjust actions then being those 
which we have enumerated, a man acts; 
justly or unjustly when he does these things 
voluntarily; but when he does them invo-: 
luntarily he neither acts unjustly nor justly, 
except from accident.; for he does those 
things which happen to be:either just or un- 
just. But ian unjust and also a just deed are 
defined by the voluntary and the involun- 
tary : for when these deeds are voluntary 
they are blamed ; but at the same time aa 
unjust action is then performed. So that 
something unjust will indeed take place, but 
will not yet be m unjust deed unless it is ac-^ 
companied with the voluntary. But the vo- 
luntary, as was before observed, takes place 
when any one does that which is in his power 
knowingly, and is neither ignorant of the 
person to whom, nor with what, nor on what 
account he does it ; as, for instance, when he 
ismot ignorant whom he strikes, with what 
bistrument, and on what account, and when 
he does each of these things, not from acci- 
dent, nor by compulsion, as would be the 
pascj if some one, taking his hand, should 
gtri^e another person with it ; since ip thij 
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inttancft h* would not strike willingly* be- , 
cause it was not in his power to prevent it. 
It might also happen that he who was struck 
Was the father of him by whom he was 
struck, and the son might know indeed that 
he was a man, or some one of the persons - 
present, but might not know that he was his 
^ther. A similar distinction must likewise 
be made with respect to that for the sake of 
which a thing is done, and with respect to 
the whole action. Hence, that which is 
done ignorantly, or if not ignorantly, could 
not be prevented by him who did it, or was 
done by him through compulsion, is an in- 
voluntary deed. For we knowingly both do 
and are passive to many things, none of 
which is either voluntary or involuntary ; 
such, for instance, as old age or death." 
In order to understand the meaning of Aris- 
totle fully in this passage, it is necessary to 
observe, that, near the end of the seventh 
chapter, he makes a very accurate distincN 
tion between the just and a jmt deed, and 
also between the unjust and an unjust deed. 
** For," says he, " the unjust or the just de- 
rives its subsistence from nature or law ; but 
|he same thing when done is a just or (m 
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unjust deedy and not before it !s done. For 
prior to this it is the just, or the unjust** 

Aiaips^i ^s TO otSiKi^iia %xt to cciiitov, vmi to ^txaiu^ 
xai TO hxaiov' atiKOV [/.iv /«p sfi tij (pwsij ^ "ra^si. 

TO CCVTO 5e TOUTO, QTUV •STfa^pJlJ, ahKtJjJXC ttl' Xfi» 

OS 7r^^5ijv«/, Sttoi, a?iA' aSixoi'* OfMiMg St hbu 

Dr. Gillies's translation of this passage is as 
follows : *' Injustice, as applicable to actions, 
consists in what we have now said, but it 
does not belong to persons unless it be com- 
mitted voluntarily; for when, a man acts 
without intention the quality of his action, as 
good or bad, just or unjust, is, in reference 
to the agent, merely an accessary, not spring- 
ing essentially from himself, and neither en- 
titling him to praise nor subjecting him to 
blame. That therefore which is unjust is 
not injustice in the agent unless it be com- 
mitted voluntarily ; that is, as formerly ex- 
plained, unless the action, with all its cir- 
cumstances, depend entirely on ouf own 
power, and be performed knowingly, with 
intention, and without constraint. Thus, to 
make the act of striking parricide, we must 
know the person whom we strike, the nature 
of the instrument with which the stroke is 
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inflicted; and the motive through which we 
are impelled to such a horrid crime. The 
action must also depend entirely on our own 
power ; for in many natural events \fre are 
both agents and patients knowingly, though 
not voluntarily ; witness old age and death." 
Here, in the first place, there is. no vestige 
whatever in this translatipn of the distinction 
which Aristotle makes betwen the unjust 
10 aSiHov, and an unjust deed^ to a^wriiiix. In 
the next place no notice is taken of the it- 
lustration adduced by Aristotle of one man 
taking the hand of another and striking a 
third person with it. And, in the third 
place, Aristotle says nothing about making 
*' the act of striking parricide ;'* for this is 
an interpolation of the Doctor, 

Entire chapters, likewise, are translated by 
Df. Gillies with the same unskilfulness and 
inaccuracy ; and in these the same unpar- 
donable liberty is everywhere taken of arro- 
^a^tly interpolating, and rashly omitting, as- 
may best serve the purposes of random para- 
phrase. Of this the following chapters are 
instances. The first is the third chapter of 
the sixth book : A^^af/.sm ew ayuiBeVf •jrs^i ecvrcov 
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It tftyt cvTsu^ey ^vi^Vj si hi ax^jSeXo/ffv^ait nm 
fl,)l ftx^AoAdfif T«(f Ofteitnna-i' v^ti^fs yaf vrohxtf/,- 
fSavofisVj li i-nitoift^ot fiyj anh^trBaa ah^s v/fa, rtt 

d^iff v^xvra' fa V a^iXf ivysytiti Kcfi a^Qei^ii, 
ITi hlaXTtf xawpi ^jr^tjfA)} So)t« imai, K&i to «rj?i|rt»'» 

wnrsf lifici' a>,Tiwc am^utiwi; sXeyofitv. ij fdjc yay 
2f eiroytiiyfjffi tf !>£ fiff^vywfj^. ^ ^(v ari fjrayayhi 
d^lf.frf xAi Tot xrtfeXpw e Se av>^oyirjip( sk raiF 

mn.-ITl pT^oytTfUfsl Wayojyij a^. i) ^ «^ 

iK^^ofit^tt' cv r«ts uft^iixtxis' tnav yaf^usvtftmit 
Kcei yyufifLOi (lege ytu^ifjLuiri^i *). auTu woro at 
, t^^iy ejrtTBCTaa' ti-. yee^ fj.^ ftaKhxy lov <rUjU7rf^ir- 
^T4f, XAra <riY*§E€)|xof E^ft f?rfs-i;p)r> th^ fiBv^eia 
OTWfljiitif S(Wf({r5w TOVTfpsroi' Tot^^W. ■ /.;e.' *' AS^k 

sumlng,' therefofe, a more eleVat6d exor- 

* Tht necessity of this emendation will lie atonce evident 
ta uy one whb teadi the MCoid cbaptsr of tiie Snt : book {if 
Aristotle'i Postetiur Analjtici. Indeed Ihii u evident fioju 
flie words tb&t immediately follow. 
H 
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dtuA, let us ai^ifl spfe^ concerning thefpei/ 
And let those things through which the 
soul asserts the truth, by affirming or de- 
nying^ be fire in nuitiber ; viz. art^ sdencty 
prudencct wisdom, intellect : for by hypolepsi* 
and opinion it is possible to be deceived. 
What science therefore is^ will be from hence 
evident, if it be necessaiy to ciHploy accu- 
racy on tllis occasion, and riot to attend to 
similitudes. For we atf are of opinion that 
what we know scientifically cannot admit of 
ti various sabsistence. But with re^HEct to 
thiiigs which may subsist variously, when 
they are out of our view, we are ignorant 
whether or not they exist. The object of 
scientific knowlei^e, therefore, is from ne^ 
cessity. Hence, it is eternal : for all sucb 
things as are !5mply,from neeessityarc eter- 
nal : and things eternal are unbegotten and 
incorruptible. Farther still, all seience ap 
pears- to be capable (^ being taught, and ^9 
object of- SGiencG is the object of discipline.; 
But all; learning is produced from tilings 
previously known, ^ we have said in our 
Analytics. For one kind of learning, is ac- 
j^uired by ijidu«tioB,: but another . by syllo*' 
gism. And induction indeed is a principle^ 
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and ^ the principle of that which is utiiver* 
sal ^, but ^Uogism is compo^d fromuniver- 
aris. . Hence the principle froin which syl- 
Iffigifan conEists. are ni>t derived from syllo^. 
^bm. They are knvwn therefore by indue-, 
tttin; Henee, too, science is a demonstrative 
hadit, and' whatever else we have added to its 
definition in our analytics. For when a man 
believes in a oertun ^ay that a thing 'm and 
ihe principles of that in which he believes 
are more known to him than the concltisioiii 
he then possesses scientific knowledge^ For 
if they are not more known to him than th<s 
conclusion^ he will piostess science accidenr 
tally. Let science^ therefore be thus de^ 
fined." 

' Compare this with the following version o^ 
.Dr. Gillies : " Let these habits be the five 
following; art, science, prudence, wisdonn, 
intellect. In matters of opinion we are {i* 
able to be dcjoeived, not so in matters of scir 
ence. The former relates to things variably 
in their nature, of whose very existence we 
may doubt, unless when they are a(:tually 



* fijr liatvAiek it mhentti, AriRtotl* iMdHi in thU plMe 
jBmy indemoiutrabk prtncMe, Of, in Other vrot4s, ev^y 
ftltom, and definitigq. 
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perceived ; the latter is cbtiror^ant s^xhU 
things unalterable; necessary, and eternU^ 
incapable of being jgenerated, exenpt frata 
corruption ; the knovttledge of which admits 
not (^ degrees between total ignorance audi 
Absolute certainty. All Gcience may be 
taught, and all teaching implies [wmci^es, 
tiainely, those truths which are prerioiidy 
JEnowti by experience or reason. : The first 
^rinoipies are acquired by induction, that is 
by intellect operating on experience. Scu 
tinte then may be defined a dempnstrattri 
fiabit, distinguished by thote properties whicli 
we have ascribed td it i^ our Analytics. The 
principles oi science must be perceived with 
the clearest evidence ; for unless they be 
more evident than the conclusions drawn 
from them, those conclusions will not form 
Ecieiice, strictly so called; because their 
truth does not necessarily proc^d from the 
truth of their premises, with which they ar<» 
connected, not essentially, but only By way 
of accession or appendage.'* 

In this translation of Dr. Gillies it is obvi- 
ous that, in the first place, no notice what- 
ever is taken of the word twoXinI'/f, ktfpQlepsi$t 
though, considered as one of th^ powers of 
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tbesonl, itisa w(vd of great . importance^ ^ 
&e philofiof^y of. AfUtotki; .ahd though t}» 
Dooter hinudf adtnita (iB^eiatnoductton to 
this IxK^) that " the powers of iptfellectian 
iiS^ as widel}r from i»ch. odier as tlsose -of 
sensation." This word, bowever,.is used by 
Aristotle to rignify the dilute Ofsnttttf tht 
MiU i» the discuravf energies-^ tht ttiamtetm 
paaxt, And» id tiic aesU place, by lli^ 
KunMingpaiaphiase-of Bcv:GiIlies,the aociK 
racy; of Aristotle's reasopuig is entirely de^ 
Aroyedvas inust he obvioiia, by compering^ it 
with thieionginaU to any one in the emallert 
de^gree familiar widi theiTcry scienti^cihode 
eS writing employed by ibat philosa][>h^. 
Again, the sixth chapter of Hie same book 

\% aS:follaV$ ^ Evu S*ti nct^n^n vt^i ruv jut^eKtv 
If 01. wro>.ip|*f, xai tw» i^ oaayuif owa'i', ei<n^u^y/a 
twr eert^eiKTuv tui vunne svim^m' jjtsrei \oycv yaf 

hi;, BTe rex^* *^f ^fsvjjir/f. to fuv ya^ earjs'ifTot^ 
mroSsiX^oi'.* euh.xvyyficveva-t* ova-utvrt^i va siH^fpjisifk 
tih>Jis t%snf, 00^3 ^t) Fi^ia rcwMys?-^ rav.yu^ <t^i«v 
•n^ tiiuai t^un lerttUi^a 69tv, ttiij etf a?cii5aUfuvt 
Ktti fjLijStiroTS hctqitviejjj^ac trs^ 74 /ti| ti^£*(tfjiifw« 
1; Tuti e)^eyfifitra a^Juaf s%s»f tn-ifi^if, nut tppmitrif 
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tjrKtffutv' hinrtjtii lAw tivai im oi^^v, . That 

h; . " Since scieisce k a definite assent to 
oniversals, and things which have a neces^ 
sary subsistence; aiul unce there are prih<< 
ciples of the objects of demonstration atB]a€ 
all science (for science subsists in conjtinetioA. 
vitfa .reason) — this being^ the cms, <rf' the 
principles of thie Ejects of science, there 
will neither be science, nor art, nor pni- 
dence. For die oLject of science is demons 
ttrable ; but art and prudence are coniretsant 
with things which havea various subiistence. 
Neither can wisdom pertain to these things : 
for it is the pravinee of a wise man to possess 
demonstration of certain thin^. If there- 
fore the pow«% by which we assert the truth, 
and are never at any time deceived either 
^K)ut things which have not or which have 
9 various subsistence, are, science, prudence, 
' wisdom,, and intellect; and if po one of 
th^e tliree can have pnqciples for its obt 
ject, (I mean by the three, prudence, wis* 
dom, and science,) it remains that intellect is 
ponversant with principles, or is that power 
by which we know the principles of scU 
ienee." 
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- - Cdln^re this with the following tran^a- 
tion of- Dr. GilUes: " Since the object of 
science* as above observed, ts universal and 
denKHtstrable truth, and whatever is de- 
monstrable must be founded on principles, it 
is manifest that there must be primary prin- 
ciples, which are not science any more than 
tbiey are art or prudence. Tliey ^e not 
science^ because all science is demonstrable ; 
they are. not art or prudence, because these 
have for their subjects things contingent 
and variable: neither are they wisdom, be- 
cause, as we shall see hereafter, wisdom, and 
the faigttest wisdom, is conversant about 
truths susceptible of demonstration. Since 
tlien none of the four habits just mentioned ; 
neither science, nor art, nor prtldence, nor 
wisdom, can afford those f»imary principles ; 
and stBce all the habits of the understanding 
are reducible-to fire, it foHows.that intellect, 
operating on. expjniencej h the only, source 
from which thoae great and primary .truths 
cffli be supposed to Aayr," 
. Here, ui the first pl*ce, no notice whatever 
is taken of the word vrox^ify and, iu the 
ilext place, science is confounded with tht, 
object of science. For tfie. words to jwsv yi*f 
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fTiTfrro'* avToSitx.Tty.', i.cijtr the.objeet.iffKi' 
entire knoxpitdge is demomtrHblef areTeBdereil 
by Dr. Giliiee, '^ Aecatue all science it rfe- 
momtraHe »." In tltt last sentence, loo, trf 
Or. Gtllies's translation, Aristot^ is made to 
assert that concerning intellect which neiw 
tber t^e text authorizes, nor his own db(> 
trineas delivered by iitm in thesfxond chap- 
tei' of his Posterior AnalyUc8> which we have 
already notioe^. For he/ these .expre«sly 
says, *' that the principles of demonstratioa 
(arioms and definitions) areiy tuEhire p^or. 
to the conclusions of which they are the 
source ;!' so far is he from^ asserting, '^ that 
intellect, operating on: experience is the fdiuif 
^n whence thqse principles flow. , i 

Again t the.Iatter pact of the ei^hrchap-^ 
\sx ai the.^ame bopk ia £(s follows :,.Qti 2! v 

^)pmij(nf. attfJ w/yii/Ar ^KfW. TBI gfwp- Rrx*f« 
tsay uKrtrJf afdWH* tt -^^ •jt^ijivDtJUf r^mtxoi. m* 
Tixsrriu- fm h ^ ye^ ^ fm yttf w^,: srwi' flpw, a» 
MIX esi Xo/of. t) Ie Toy to^fft-mt, ou ovtl s-T& fanrn 

Uia&avo^at. oil to t» tov ^A^parttQir .&fy^kvty 

* Thii observatTon was made by me long since^ in p. iK 
of the introduction -ia my tndislatioit of Aristolte's Afettp^* 
VCi;hatDr. GjUiMVj^jr.iu^wtljtalLCi^iionoliceofitin'bis 
Supplemeat. 
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if/ywiw* erTViTeteii yif xaiui' aM.' avitf ptAAcI 

Hi&t prudence is not sdence is evident:: 
for, as we hive said, it is conversant with 
that which subdsts as an extreme : for tfaat 
which is practical is a thing of this kind. 
But it is opposed to intellect : for intellect is 
conveisant with terms or limits, (i. e. axioms) 
(mT which there is no definition ; but prudence 
is conversant wkh that extiieme, the percep-' 
tion of which is not the province of science 
but of sense. Not, indeed, that it is a sensi- 
ble perceptbh <tf things which are the pro- 
per objects of sense, but it is of tfaat kind, a» 
when we perceive that what is last in mathei- 
matical figures is a triangle ; for figures stop 
there *, This perception, however, rather 
belongs to sense ; but that which pertains to 
prudence is specifically different." 

Compare this with the following transla- 
^n of Dr. Gillies : " Prudence is manifestly 
di:9erent from science, being the perception 
of tbosb particular and practical truths which 
admit not of demonstration ; whereas intel- 
lect is employed about those general and pri- 
mary principles which require not any proot 
In the chain of mental faculties intellect and 

* t. e. AH figures are ultimately retolved into trianglet. 
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prudence then form the two extreme linksj 
prudence holding the extreme of individua- 
lity, and intellect that of generalization. Pru- 
dence then may be called common sense, 
since it is conversant about objeots of sense ; 
but in a manner specifically difierent from 
that in which the other senses are respectively 
conversant about their particular objects." 

Here, in the first place, what Aristotle 
says respecting a triangle is entirely omitted, 
as I have before observed in the introduction 
to my translation of Aristotle*^ Metaphysics ; 
and, in the next plaee, no part of this pas^ 
sage can with propriety be called a transla^ 
tion, as must be obvious even to the most 
careless reader. 

Thus much for Dr, Gillies*s translation of 
the sixth book. Without proceeding to no^ 
tice similar inaccuracies and deformities in 
his translation of the seventh book, I shall 
only observe, that he has entirely omitted 
the four last chapters of this book, which 
treat of pleasure ; because, says he, ** they 
are mere transcripts from the sixth book of 
the Ethics to Eudemus ; and the subject is 
more fully and more philoeophically ex- 
plained in the tenth book of the Ethics to 
Nicomachus." Can any thing be more i^b- 
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^urd than to omit translating these chapters 
because they are transcripts from another 
work of which he has given no transla- 
tion ? Besidesj these chapters were evi- 
dently designed by Aristotle to form a part of 
this book, as appears from the, concluding 
sentence, which is as follows : Ui^i fj-sv ov¥ 

si(>riT«i, Jtai TJ fXAfoy, xfiu "tcwS ts jmv aya&a. ceVTut 
ts'tf ICC St naxgc' Mivar h xai T^e^i piXuxs t^evjuy, 
i. e. " And thus we have spoken concerning 
continence and incontinence, pleasure and 
pain, what each of them is, and in what re- 
spect some of them are good and others bad. 
It now remains that we speak concerning 
friendship." Are such omissions as these to 
. be justi6ed ? And will any man presume to 
call him a translator who takes such liberties 
with his original I 

Without proceeding to notice every thing 
worthy of reprehension in the remaining 
booksi I shall finish this selection by present- 
ing the reader with the original of the whole 
of the seventh chapter of the tenth book, as 
it is one of (he most beautiful and important 
in the Ethics, of Aristotle ; and will show in a 
strong point of view how Dr. Gillies has de- 
formed the manner, and destroyed the ^cci^* 
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i-atft meaning of the Stagirite by his traiialation." 

E/ trtv ij (viaiuoiM xxtT 'a^Ttpf svi^eia, ev>ioyov 
iix}a TJjv x^t7iiy' avr^ S" ei^ rov a^t^cnj UTi J»j voi/f 
fflWTo, ttn aAAfl t/, o Jjj koIa <pwn hxsi ct^uv xiti 
fly5i<r3«f, Jiai ^ndiAv P)(^civ teji xaXut xa; Ssiaiv' tirs 
Sim ov xat aoTo; elxs tuv tv jj^m ta QeiBTxrey* if 
totrrou evE^ta ■xarac Tiiv oijatav afSTt)V stri ea ij TsTUi* 
fvSai^yia. ori 3* f j"i 5eft;f);T/K>i s/fHTa/. ofioXoyovji^yov 
Ss TOW* a* So^sifr f/v*/ xai T«f sr^Epoj', xai tw 
«Aif9«/' K^TiTTi TS yap . auT)7 trti' ij fWf/s/a' xar 
yap fl vouf run tv Tijitu, xcci rctiv yvwraw, T£pi a o 

(TuyE^wf jMaXKoVf ij •Jf^cerjiiv oTiouy. oiofU&a te *«» 
ijJoJ'ip' '7rce^fjiiiXf)(ficet TV SV^atfiOfifir' ijSi5")j Si Tftiv X«T 
tffSTW)' fFSpyfw!', If xara tijv tro^raf oftoAoyoU^svwy es"/. 
S«t=i yow ») (TOipia ^aoliec^as ijSevass%uy xa^ac^toryirt 
jtai Till )Sf€ff/u. (vf^oyov Se ro/f £(5o(r( tcot ^trf'^'"''''*"' 
ijSiM Tjjii eeycoytiy ttvau ijTt Xsyo^)^ acVTX^iutaf WEpt 
T)/v •&£Wfi)T«i)w fiaXi^' ay s/)j* twv jitec yap WfOf 7* 
^ amyxaiwy, xaf iroipog, xai hxatost kat ei Koaroi 
hovrai' rois h Totovrmf txavws Ks^opjjyij^sl'wv, o fut 
iixjxtos SfiTa/ Tpof cuf 5iX«/wrpay)j(re;, xa/ p-sS" ccv' 
ei^iag h xa/ o cra/^pwi', xn/ o avSpE/Of, xat ruv ah}<MV 
SKuroi. h tro^Of , XXI xa9' avrdv wr, ^mrai ^nupiV 
xat off-M ay crones )i, fia70f.ov' 0BhTiev 3* «rar( o-t/ysjiyevf 
sXtuv* aAX' ofiUs avra^Kes'ixjos. io^Uf S" av cevrtj 
^ovij di' rtuTTiF xycnraTBai' miiEv ytfp aw' aUTijf yirsjai 
Ttepa TO Sstt-pljo-^l. flTTO Jf TWf ■TT^calfoiiVt ij irhiiov )f 
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tv^i[L9vtee f¥ Tif trxfiftif uveu' aff%t)MvfMSa yaf met 
cyfi^M^jUVt ><<(' TToXiffavfUv, disc ti^ny^v teyufuiu 
•rut fi.(v ny n-^xrucMV o^ETftw, (v Ttts TTd^/xoif ^ 
To/f weKsfifltois at aefytun' m Ss vi^t r«WT« «"faf«ft 
^OKOvtrtv avyfiKot eimu m ^v ow 4reX£/xiXM, xm 
oravn^Ai;* w^f; ya^ ai^erai to veXi^tf', t«v vsXifUix 

Vai^EXfJ; ft-Ull^OKe Tig Eimt» St fOVg tpltiOVS VOhijJUQVg 

voiotTOf aet f/.af}(flci kbu (poyoi ytywtm. sri Se Kai n 

rev TToJ^jTixou arxpf^osf kcu %ecf ctvjo re iro^iTsvcffSeu, 

■ irt^voiovjiiv^ IvyaTitaf xai Tf^c, q jyp ys sv^tfimiitt» 

MVTW KM rets fl'eXiTaif, tte^v euircty Ti]f TTo^Tix^ff 

fttv mcjec itti a^rttf 'K^^mv ut nehujauu xeu 
vpPi£[t.ixaif xaAXc/ xai ff-tyiSsi v^syfiva-m' avTcti h 
arxfifiti tuu TeAou; iisog i^mTau, jazi ou St' avTut 
tivi* aiftTat' ^ h rev vou tvi^ittt trmv$if rs hattpeMiv 
ioxsiy ^eupjxniti evTocj xcu va^' ectnij¥ tlStyos e^iitrSai 
nfiovsf sy/iy rt t^Songr onuita' ctuTi) Sf trvvcai^u tr^t 
^t^sicai' XM n cttiTO^xe; h xai trxoXafnuaiy XM 
•T^Toy, Wf ecvB^usraort xacf ev« aAX« tm fieauf 
p^ etvoyifiejenf iut}t* ^ai^n" mfyeiav ^aivijai eyra* 
If TO^aa- Sq stiSaijAmta tan^ av tn aj/B^wvov hM^owa 
foiHo; jZtov Ttheiev' cvStv yap ecnAcf t^i Tiny tuc 
. ttiScxtfMtias. h jeievTOi m nil h^utJcm ffiof, ^ xet}» 
KK&gtinrev* tt yaf n Mt^^omos t^u>t ^f^ ^turitaif 
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*XX* §- l^tm tJ t¥ avTu wrap^ii. era te iiaps^u 
teun rm otw^stov, tm-oitm xat i) m^stet "rijs xix}a 

Xai 9 Karee rovrey &i0St ^aos fffOf ny ayS^anrivoy 
$toy. j(jpi Sf ov xartr tov; vaeacyevnafy m^^ancivei 
^feytftf eiv^^imay oyra, 9\iit Bvyfrct rov Bvrt^n' 
iiM.' tff>' crey (vSf^crac/ anraSaKKTi^rt', jcot eeffxrtei 
V9iea flTfoj TO ^w xara to xfar/yoy t«v iv ((vtw* 
(i yoc^ XAi Td« oyKu fttKPoy tSfy htvajjist xm jifuorvr* 
voXv ft^XXov wrsfi^^fi Treeyjwy. So^(« ^ a» xai (xoTor 
stVBci TOVTOy tnre^ to xv^iov xm a^ivoy, axoVov wv 
ymix* ftv, it [iti rw avrov fiioy ai^trOf qsMa xiyts 
ctAXov. TO X**^3<y re v^7(^y dc^jxeirff jokj wc' to 
yap etKSMy txa^f ry (pixruy xpciTi^ov xai jjJiVov «r<&* 
«£«s-«' XflTi TO* etv&poma 5ij xaj* ^W ''0^ ^lOfi^nttf 
fjLciXifa Tovre (xvd^emrof. outok a^ jua iv^iieyss'te)^ 

u e. " But if felicity is an energy according 
to virtue, it is reasonable to suppose that, it is 
an energy according to the most excellent 
virtue; and this will be the virtue of tlut 
ivhich is best. Whether, therefore, this be 
intellect, or something else which appears to 
rule and be the leader. by nature, and to 
have a conception of things beautiful, and 
divine; or whether it Is itself divine,or. the 
most divine of all our parts, the energy of 
this, according <o its proper virtue, will be 
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perfect fieltcity. But we haw said (hat thiB 
energy is contemplative. And this a{^>eaTs' 
to accord with what we before asserted, and; 
also, with truth. For this energy is the. most: 
excellent'; ^ince intellect is the best of all 
our parts; and of objects of knowledge those 
are thf most excellent about which intellect: 
is conver^nt. This energy also is most con-^' 
tinued : for we are able to contemplate more! 
incessantly than to [^rforn;i any action wfaat-i 
ever.. We likewise think that pleasure ought 
to.be mingled with felicity ;. bul the energy: 
according to wisdom is. acknowledged to be* 
the most pleasant of alj the jcnergjes. acn 
cording to .virtue.. ■ Wisdom. therefore ap-; 
pears to possess, pleasures admirible both fon 
their purity and. staWlity, It is reason^le: 
also to tJhink that those who posfetskaow-v 
' ledge live more pleasantly than tjiose: who- 
investigate. That too, which is c^Uqd self-, 
sufiici^cy, will especially. subsist about thd 
contemplative energy. For c£: tjte uecessas 
rtes of life, the wise and the jpst mat), and 
the rest of those who possess the moral vir- 
tues, are in want j but even when they ar^ 
sufficiently sqpplied with these, th&just maa 
is i^ want of those toward* whom, aiW toge^ 
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diet with whom, he may act justly ; and in 
like manner the temperate and the brave 
ihan, and each of the rest. But the wise 
man when alone is able to contemplate ; and 
by how much the wiser he is by so much 
the more does he pcssess this ability. Per- 
haps, indeed, he will contemplate better 
when he has others to co-operate with him ; 
but at the same time he is most sufficient to 
himself. This energy alone, likewise, will 
appear to be beloved for its own sake, for 
nothing else is produced from it besides con- 
tem{Jation. But itom things of a practical 
naCare we obtain something more or less be- 
side the action itself. Felicity also appears 
to consist in leisure : for we engage in busi- 
ness that we may be at leisure, and we wage 
war that we may live in peace. The ener- 
gies therefore of the political virtues consist 
either in political or in military transactions ; 
but the actions which are conversant with 
these appear to be fiiU of employment. This 
indeed is perfectly the case with military 
transactions : for no one choosey to wage 
war, or prepare for it, for the sake of waging 
war ; since he would appear to be perfectly 
a homicide who should make enemies of his 
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friends for the sake of fighting and slaughter.' 
The energy too of the politician is of a busy 
nature, and, besides the management of pub- 
fic affairs, is employed in procuring doini«^ 
nion and honour, or a felicity fbrWmsdtf 
and the citizens diffenentfrom the political 
energy, which also, as something difiRh^nf, 
we eridently investigate. If, therefore, po- 
^cal and military actions surpa^fe in beauty 
and magnitude all other virtuous actions, but 
Ihese are of a busy nature, aspire after a cer" 
tain «nd, and are not eligible for their own 
sakes; but the energy of intellect, which iS 
contemplative, appeal^ lo excel otber enet' 
gies in ardor, and to dedire no oAer end be-- 
sides itself ; if also if possesses a proper plea^ 
sure, which increases its energy, and ^af, ir^ 
addition (o this, ^elf* sufficiently, leisure antf 
unwearied power, so far as the conditio^ of 
human nature will permit, wi8i' wiiateriep 
else is attributed to the blessed, and appi^ar^ 
to subsist according to this energy ;---if McYi 
be the ca* this will be the perfect felicity c4 
man when it receives a perfect length of 
life : for nothing belonging to felicity is im- 
perfect. Such a life, however, will be more 
excellent than that which is merely human i 
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for man will not thus live so far at he is man. 
but so far as he contains in himself something 
divine. , And as much as this part excels the 
composite so much does its energy surpass 
the energy belonging to every oth^r virtue. 
If, therefofei intellect is divine with respect 
to man/ the life also according to intellect 
will be divine with, respect to human life. 
Nor ought we, according to the exhortatioia. 
9f certain persons^.tp be. wise jin human [af- 
&irs, since we are men, nor to regard mortal 
concerns, since we are mortal ; ;b\it as much. 
fts possible, we should impiortalize ourselves, 
and do every thing in order to liv^ according 
to our most excellent part. For this part, 
though it is small in bulk; f;^r excels all 
thin^ in power and dignity. It would seem 
i\so, that each of us is this p^t *, since that 
whjch obtains dominion is also piore excel- 
knt. It ^uld therefore be absurd for 9, 
man not to choose his owniife but the life 
qi something else. That too which was be- 
fore asserted accords with what is now said; 
^ that which is intimately allied to any n^-^, 

* The true not, both acci»^ing to Aristotle uid Plato, is 
intdlect : fbr the euence of evvrj thia{[ it the <uR)Rt( of it^ 
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tufe is most excellent and most pleasant to- 
that nature; and hence alife according to in- 
tellect will be most excellent and pleasant to 
man, since this part i? m(At eminently man. 
This life, therefore,, is alsp most happyi" 

Dr. Giilies's translation of this chapter is as 
follows: ** If happiness consists in virtuous 
energies the greatest human happiness must 
consist in the exercise of the greatest virtue 
in man, whLbh must be the virtue or perfec- 
tion of bis best part, whether this be intellect, 
or whatever principle, it be, that is destined 
to command and bear sway ; having know- 
ledge of things beautiful and divine, as being 
either. divine itself, or at least that princij^e 
in us which most approximates to divinity. 
The greatest human happiness then is theo- 
retic and intellectual, which well accords 
with the properties which we formerly found 
by investigation to be essentially inhei^ift in 
that. most coveted obgect. The intellect is 
the best principle, ia man ;. its energies are 
the strongest, and .thie .objects aboot.which It 
is conversant are f%r the most sublimed The 
energies.!^ intellect are also the longest and 
mctst continuous, sinee we can persevere ia 
theoriiifDg and thinkiqgmuch long«r,fbai) ia 
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performiog any action whatcTer. Ple^sute, 
it W9S ojl^served, mu^ be an ingredient in 
l)appines3.; but contemfilati'Re wisdom offers 
pleasures the most admirable in purity and 
stability, and the pleasures of knowledge 
contiaually increase in proportion to our 
improvement in it : certainty concerning the 
sublimest truths affording still higher delight 
ai proportion to the intense efforts of intellect 
by which they were discovered. That all- 
$pfficiency, which \ire remarked as a pro- 
perty of happiness, belongs to intellectual 
eaergibe; more tlian to any other ; forthoo^ 
^e SAgSy as well as the moralist or the pa- 
triot, stands in need of bodily accommoda- 
ti<ffls» yet is exerting his highest excellen- 
cies he. is not, like them, dependent on fbr-- 
tuoe both for his objects and his instrumehla ; 
for objects towards whom he may exercise 
las Ttfftues, and instruments udiich may eim- 
ble him to effectuate his ends. Even uiutft- 
osted and alone^ thoi^ perhaps better with 
assistaot*, lie can still think and theorize; 
possessittg in the energiafi^of his own mind 
Ihe purest' and most independent ^ajojr. 
lueHta. l^ese enjoyments ave valuaUe p»> 
cwliarly oo their owp account, since tiny 
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terminate cortipletelyirt themaelycs; whereas- 
aJI pfactical virtue has, beside thie practice it- 
self, some distinct and separate end in view. 
The tranquillity of leisure is neturblly more 
^reqable than the bustle of bUsiness ; we 
toil for th6 sake of quiet, and make'war fsr 
the sake of peace. Biit the practical virtues 
areiHK^ conspicuously exercised iti political 
and militoy functions, ikie latter of which 
none but the most aavage and sanguinary 
minds Mwuld subttit titfrtmi choioe, convert- 
ing friends into eilonies foe th« there plea- 
sure of fightiifg with th^m. Politics, too, 
forms, an operoseand troublesome occupa- 
tiQii, whieh' woukl not be undertaken from 
the sole love of exercjsitig political functions, 
iadependently of distinct uid separate ends; 
pfvifer, A'e^tbr and; honour; m oiie word, 
^XMpecity. to ourselves; friends, or fellow* 
catixens. .^uttnteUQ<:tttalcQe^gi«»K kom- 
pletp »ad pedectio theiAtelveB,suppl]ringan 
exhaMstl«S8 itwiOk tbi piite anri perehoial 
ideuuce, whic^ ih its ttdm tni^flDratcs and 
enUyons the, ef«||gk«, ajdlhmLiMHiir i and 
. ]«A«M-tiH t^urce frtin.wtxifib.iit uw^iftgly 
Ipringfr; aU-iuft«qiiti pe»cilf«l*^ pecnw- 
aMti^ «:fi[r as k iofftpitiUe vHAk tbdocoadir- 
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tian of huminitj. Were iHUltenblis pM- 
isanrncy added to such » life, 'm happiness 
would be hiore than human ; but eteti within 
a limited term, its ioestimable delights nftay 
be ei^oyed bjt those who attaitn the petfte- 
ties of their agrs aA<l fioulriet; Kridg not 
merely as paritien uith a frail aAd eoDA- 
poudd nature, but accwding to the simple 
and divine-i^ndple. within th«m. whos^ 
energies and virtues as ht tianscend kll 
otheis as the inMlccttial sntMinoe fat which 
tbey reside excels all ether subsMAces at- 
which our fla^e is'bottiposed. W« ought 
not, tlieretore,- according to the Vulgar ex- 
hortation, tfaoilghi m«rul, to regard only raa»- 
tal things ; 'Irat, as &r as possible, to put on 
immortality, neitsdg «uraelse» to taste this 
joys of the intdlectnal llfti. tius k living 
aocorditig to the best pavt of wlial we call 
ourselves, which, tboaigh seetliiligly sMall in- 
bulk, is iHBompMaUy greater >n poWIW »M' 
in value thatoall thhigstesidtw, Hie intet- 
led ind<cdiis ihebasEand'sotwreign fiDHaf 
our conslkMioii, ±ti thai#we stiktty ttai: 
properly otusBli^ IrnabenNtthtMfiMWt*' 
prefer qn^«tbarJife to AH' owik Vb««iil«> 
above obMrrsd -mil ifffy here. ' lBb» fim^ 
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%\jge txk^ good of each individual must coti' 
fist in thAt which is most congenial fio his 
ftit^fSt The iivlnllflctual lifir, therefore, xauA. 
b^ tht belt and hapi^iest for man, since tht 
JfftffU^Ct is thai which i$ paculiwrly himself." 

.9»ph if the tt&nsladan drif Dt.-Oillies, in 
M'hicii, ^H^es continual ^itmccuracy an4 
ytsiwtplwom JnterpoUtlot}; the' manner of 
ti^e<9rig4R9i is entirely dtfsCroycd. For where 
ji thnieindation is.any vestige to be seen of 
4tot jKVQtt accurate and : syllogistic method 
Whi^h H> eminenlly charactenzeu'the writ- 
>iRg» ^ Arbtode ? Wliere is <^al invincible - 
ifircf- of reasoning to be discovered which 
in VXylbmie language ererywhere presents 
ityelf bound widi gtovietricat necestUiesf 
^yf«ilur^owig avayuctis.} Whece 4ba( modest 
iSHKi^n with .which ibe^Stagfiite in thischap- 
4cri in cnnformitiy to ;bis general cudtom^, 
iAttoduces flhe idogmas'«f his philosophy? 
•^d» itf we tuAi xnu- attention to the niatter, 
199 ^!)iptt.|ind it no Jees unwordiy the beauty 
^fk^tpfoiuadHy of the original. For ic^ance, 
4ft tite very ifiMfieot^ice, Ariscotle says, "If 
Sfimitjf ib an enei^accoEding <o viitue, U is 

nWwiMit/f io MppMx that k k mi energy ac- 
AOfda^^ Ac most exc^knt vi^e ; -a^ 
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this will be the virtue of that whichis best.*' 
Compare this with the version of Dr* Gillies ; 
'* If happiness consists in virtuous energies^ 
the greatest human happiness muit co^ist in 
the exercise of the greatest Virtue in aMtn* 
which mutt be the virtue or perfection of bis 
J>est part." Here the word ev\oye», « if it 
rtatonal/U to sufpoie" is translated by Dr. 
Gillies "niuTf." and thus the modesty of 
Aristotle in this sentence is entirely destroyedi. 
.That the reader too may see how Dr. Gillies 
hiis deformed the most scientific method of 
jeasonin^ adopted by Aristotle, let him com- 
^rer the whole of tlie first sentence of the 
JDpctor's tran^tion with the original. For 
Aristotle's reasoning is as follows : " If feli- 
city. is an energy according to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is-an energy ac- 
cording to the most excellent virtue. The 
most excellent virtue is the virtue of the belt 
,pa^t^ the energy of this part, there|llre» tc- 
cordiug.to its proper virtue, willifaC perftot 
felicity h" Where .is this geometric reason- 
ing to h?' found in the following' Tumbling 
translaticin < of Dr. Gillies: " If happiness 
consists in virtvous energies, the greatest hu- 
man hap^n«s8 must consist in tlie excise of 
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the grMtotHrtue in nun, which must be At 
virtue or perftction of his best part, whe^er 
diis be intellect, or whatever {»;inciple it bei 
that is destined to command and bear sway j 
having knowle<lB;e of things beautiful and 
divine, as being cither divine itself, or at least 
that principle in m whioh most approximates 
10 divinity." 

Again, compare the following sentence 
with the version of Dr. Gillies: "This 
energy, also (says Aristotle, i. e. the energy 
of intellect) is most continued : for we are 
able to contemplate more ince^ntly than to 
perform any action whatever." But by Dh 
Gillies he is made to say, "The energies of 
intellect are also the longest and most conti^ 
nuous, since we can persevere in theorizing 
and thinking much longer than in p^fonq- 
ing any action whatever." By t)iif Version 
it is evident that Dr. Gillies htfd n6t the 
smalle^ conception of what Aristotle means 
by inteiiectual eiurgy ; and that he is himself 
unfortunately deprived of its possessjoq. ^''or 
this employment, as Aristotle observes in this 
chapter, is un energy according to wisdom ; 
and wisdom, as he defines It in the, sixth 
book of these £thics, is ^* the intellectual 
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f«rc«ptiQa.of pfiocifde^ ftn4 t^l^iD^^ ho* 
oourable by. oalurej" n r^m «w -wut %uf 

tbe^/riaa))/c« and things most honourailK ^ 
na/ureare the first cfii^ ai|| his diriae.pcot 
%tny^ as 19 evident fi^)|^|iybat ^ hare aV 
ready; observed. . By , jio , nuiajoi^ thereforcp 
does this energy consist in merely theorhi^g 
and thinking ; for thi$ qiay ]» easily accom- 
plished by any one, and fh^ power of |>er'* 
forming it is not attended with-^l^ possession , 
of intellectual virttu, ^ 

Compare also the foUpwing lyitfa the 
translation- of Dr. Gillies^ " WJsdon;i, says 
Aristotle, appears, to pipssess ple^urq adinir- 
able . both £br tbeir pif rity and stability. It 
is rea^nable also to think that thdse whp 
p9ssm k^iowledge lire more f^casantly than 
those :ff\^Jii,vestigate" *« Pleai^uce^it way 
pbsery^.^says Dr.,GUli(es) mmt. .be ;an in- 
gredient m happiness; .but contempilAtive 
->wisdo;» offers pleasure the most admicable 
in purity and stability, and the pleawres of 
kn0wled|;e coniinuallv inqrease io, propor- 
tion tp pur ^proveijaeAt in it; c^ulainty 
concerning the sublipest truths affording 
still ^gher delight in pfoportiojB to ,the in- 
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fense eflforts of intellect by which tbey were 
discovered.** Here much is added by Dr. 
Gillies* whicb( u noe only unwarranted by 
the original, bdt eitideatiy shows th^ the 
Doctor has eritirvly mistaken Aristotle's 
meaning. For ttbR^ it is true ** that die 
pleasures of kno>wtedge cofitinu;dly increase 
in proportion to our improvement in it ;" yet 
this is hot what Aristotle says, nor does it cod- 
taia tile tnallest vestige of bis real meaning. 
For Aristotle say», " It is reasonable to think 
that those who potsess knowledge lire more 
pleaantly than those who investigate.'* In 
Which sehteoce tlw nature of inteUtctnal 
CKtTgy is itidk:ated by the opposition of die 
pottemon of knowledge to the investigatim of 
it. For as trtteHectual energy consists in di* 
rect immediate vision of the irUeliigiblty or 
the proper object of intellect, the fuU fosses 
skm of knowledge is previously necessary to 
the exercise of thb energy. Hence Aristo^*. 
ie the twelfth book of his Metaphysics^ 
- speaking of intellect, espres^y says *' that it 
autghaa -foiseishig*.." Me, therefore* who 
is oapaUs of tbisenngy, iiyes more .pJefr- 
santly than him who investigates ', because 
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imxsti^ation is labbrioiis, but intellectual 
cfiergy, Jrom being immediaie%ision, is un- 
att&rided with labour, and U ttecessarily ac- 
companied with delight. Iirhat Dr. Gillies 
therefore adds, " .that cfettunty concerning 
the siiblimest truths l^lAt still higher de- 
light in proportion to (he intense efforts of 
intellect by which they were discovered," 
has nothing to do with the meaning of 
Aristotle in this place, but is, :as usual, intro- 
duced by the Doctor to conceal his igno- 
rance and please the vulgar. Not to men- 
tion that Aristotle's modest, form of expres- 
sion, " it is reasonable to suppose" (^tviiayev), 
Is entirely unnoticed by the Doctor. The 
reader who is disposed to compare the rt- 
mainihg part of Dr. Gillies's translation of 
diis chapter with the original, even if he is 
but moderately skilled in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, will find that Dr. Gillies every- 
where deforms the matter of the Stagirite by 
unskilful interpolations, and completely de- 
stroys the manner^ by breaking his geometri- 
cal chain of reasoning, in order, throiq^h the 
medtam of popular dictmi, to gnUify the! 
public ear. 
Having presented the readcfwith loBHuiy 
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specimens of deformities and inaccuracies, of 
important omissions and rash interpolations, 
ih the translation of Dr. Gillies, I shall leave- 
him to judge what opinion ought to b.e 
formed of the following assertion, in p. '236. 
of the Doctor's Iptrpduction- to the first book. 
" My aim throughout,^' says he, " is to ad- 
here rigidly to the sense of Aristotle; to omit 
nothing which he says, to say nothing which, 
he has omitted!" From these specimens, 
too, I would hope it is nearly obvious to 
every one, that in translating the abstruse or. 
acroamaticwrhings of Aristotle, it is necessary, 
to observe the most rigid accuracy and the 
most literal exactness.. For such is the preg-. 
rant brevity of diction, such the syllogistic 
method uniformly adopted, by-^he Stagirite 
in these works, that in translating them it is 
no' less necessary to copy his manBw than 
feitbfully preserve his matter; since, from 
the scientific natMr^ of the composition, the 
uition between the two is so great that the 
former cannot be neglected without essen- 
tially injuring the latter. 
■ Similar deformities, and equally nume- 
rmis, might be easily selected from Dr..GiI- 
Hes-'fi ■translation of Aristotle's Politics ; but 
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the specimens which have bieen already ad- 
duced afford, I trust, a sufficient jJrtof that 
the DoctM- is rery for from having fathomed 
the profundity of the Stagirite*3 tfiind* and is 
therefore unequal to the task of tiamfttnai^ 
that profundity into English. 

And now, I presume, Dr. Gttties i»-l>y (hi* 
time furiitshcd with a sufiiclent answer to tb^ 
following observation in tlie conclusion ©€ 
his reply to my Strictures. " The nature 
and scope," says he (p. 229 of his Sulpple- 
ihent) " of myi literary labours are so to- 
tally different from those o£ Mr. Taylca« that 
it is not easy to understand how our roads 
could cross, or why he should step fivrth aft 
my determined antagonist. Utility, com- 
mon and vulgar utility, «bove which tbat^ 
subliine author proudly soarSf was my gret6 
6t rather sole aim." Had Pr. Gillies in hi* 
translation faithfully given (he Ttkinner and 
matter of Aristotle to the best of hiaabili^^ 
had he discovered by his translation that he 
was a genuine lover of truth, t>hat he was at 
candidate for honest farne^ and not £oc diet 
applause of the viilgar, my road, so'taefrOm. 
crossiiig, would have been perfectly parattelt 
&) his,, and' X should have nj«ioed U> ^Hffi 
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faira running with me the same r»ce, a com* 
pMitor for the same honours, and tending to 
thes^meg^. But perceiving that Qr. GilUes, 
10 Jkr from having been a legitimate ^u^ent 
ot Ai'atoth^s moire abstruse writings, had not 
cren dbcoveted that they were composed 
wtthistudied obscurity of diction, and that, 
through a presumptuous con&dence in ki9 
own_ abilities, he despised the best of ArwtOr 
tld*s iGi2%ek interpreters wirbout being in the 
^maUfst t^gree £imiliar with tHeir workk 
and in consequence of this had mutilated 
and di^mred some of the nobler produc- 
tions of. the Stagirite, X did indeed step forth 
as his determined antagonist. Such, how- 
evn-, being the real state of the ca^e, is it 
difficult to. understand why I should do so? 
hit possible I could act otherwise, professingi 
as I do, the sincerest regard for truth, and 
heliffTJng it to be. as Plato says, tl^ source of 
awry g(M}d both to God and man ? .Could I 
Jiatiently submit to see a work presented to 
the: En^ish reader as a translation of the 
Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, in which the 
sense is injured, and the beauty of the origi- 
nal defortned, in every page? especially as 
rprolcBsed mysejf a student of Aristotle, and 
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one who had employed no common labour 
for a considerable number of years in.dte 
study of his philosophy t gladly avaJiing.my- 
seif, in drder to penetrate its depth, of every 
assistance that could be obtained, and not 
scorning 'the labours of his best disciples, 
through an unlawful confidence - in the 
strength of my own mind, or a desire to 
gain a noble end by ignoble means. 

But, after wondering that 1 stept forth as his 
^tagonist. Dr. Gillies adds, > " that utility, 
common and vulgar utility, above which Mr. 
Taylor proudly soan, was his great, or rather 
sole, aim." T>r. GiUies is ignorant, I am 
afraidfthat in the human species, as well as in 
every order of beings in the universe, there.is 
a first, a middle, and last, that the progres- 
sion of things may form one unbroken chain, 
originating from deity, and terminating in 
matter. In consequence of this connexion, 
one part of the human spepies naturally coa- 
lesces through transcendency with beings of 
an order superior to man ; i another part 
through subjection unites with, the brutal 
species ; and a third part, which subsists as 
the connecting medium between the other 
two, possesses those properties which characs 
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terize human nature in a manner not ex- 
ceeding, but exactly commensurate to the 
conditibn of humanity. The first of these 
parts,' from its surpassing excellence, conasts 
of a^mall number of mankind. That which 
subsists as the middle is numerous. And that 
which ranks as the last in gradation is com- 
posed of a Countless multitude, 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that sttow the biookt 
In Vallambrosa" 

In consequence of this beautjful gradation 
the most subordinate part of mankind are 
only to be benefitted by good rulers, laws, or 
custoijis, through which they become peace- 
ful members of the communities in which 
they liye, and make a proficiency, as Maxi^ 
musTyrius* \vell observes, not by the ac- 
cession of good, but hy the diminution 'of 
evil. 

If Dr. Gillies, by professing to aim at com- 
mon and vulgar utility, means an endeavoi^r 
to benefit this lowest order of the human race 
by disseminating among them truths of a na- 
ture so arduous and sublime, that they can 
only be understood by the highest classof our 
species,. I own, and I glory in the confession, 

* Bee p. 19 of mjr translation' of his OIiiertitfiQai. 
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that I ^0 soar above such an e^^eavpur, Ufr 
i^rause it is not ^tended mth gny advantage, 
)iut is no less idle than pr(^De. But if be 
means by this an attempt to be useful to the 
middle class of our specie*, (for such th« 
jEtbics and Politics of Aristotle are calculated 
to bene6t) I am no- less am^ious than Dif. 
Gillies to do. good to this |tart of :4iankind 
by the publication of such truths as they are 
capable of understanding. A very conader- 
able [»rt pf the Dialogues of Plato are 
largely calculated to accomplish this end ; 
but in translating these I have not violated 
the meaning of the original in order to gra- 
tify the most subordinate part of our species, 
and sacri^ced truth to vulgar applause. 

And this brings me, in the last place, to 
an apology for the manner in which I have 
published to the world the philosophy of 
Plato in an English garb. It is necessary 
then to observe, that Plato, in conformity with 
the earliest philosophers of antiquity, deli- 
vered the abstruse dogmas of his philosophy 
obscurely, in order to conceal from the pro- 
fane and vulgar eye c:ertain sublime truths, 
which that eye may fency it sees, but which 
it can never perceive in reality. That he 
did BO is abundantly evi4en^ 6<im tbe> fbl- 
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lowing passages extracted from his Episttes. 
In his second epistle, then, which is to DJo- 
nysius, he says : ," According to the report 
of ArchJdemud, yon say, that I have not suf- 
Aciently demonstrated to you the particular 
respecting the nature of the first (god). / 
must tptak to you therefore in enigmas, that 
in case ttte letter should be ihtercepted either 
, 6y land or sea, he who reads it may not under' 
stand this part of its contents*.'* The pas- 
sage which then immediately follows is one of 
the most deeply mystical in all the writings 
of Plato ; but he who has penetrated its depth 
will acknowledge that it Is no less admirable 
&an' prc^ound» no less sublime than c^ 
scure. Near the end of this epistle also he 
observes : " For as it appears to me there ari 
scarcely any particulars which will be const' 
dered by the multitude mwe ridiculous than 
these ; nor again^ any which will appear mor^ 
wonderful and enthusiastic f» those that art 
well bom -j-." 

* i^S yof St} lagix rw nuiVsu Ao/ty, M^ 'MUWf wni^ 
i»j(Jtai vat nfi Tus nn Wfvmv ^vmaf. ^fOffmr it) nt S/ 
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- In his seventh ^Istle also he observes as 
follows: " Thus much, however, I shall 
say respectiDg all those who either have writ- 
ten CM- shall write, affirming that they know . 
those things which, are the objeots of my 
study (whether ihey have heacd them frpm, 
me, or from, others, or whether they have 
discovered them themselves) that they have 
DOt heard any thing, about these thin^ con- 
formable- to my opinion : for I never have 
written nor ever, shall write about them*. 
For a tiling of this kind cannot be expressed 
by words like other disciplines, but by long 
familiarity, and living in conjunction with 
tbe thing itself, a light as it were leaping 
from a fire will on a, sudden be enkindled 
in the soul, and there itself nourish itself." 
And. shortly after he adds: " But if it ap- 
peared to me that the particulars of which I 
am speaking could be sufficiently commu- 
nicated to the muW^ttrfe by writing or speech, 
what could we accomplish more beautiful in 
life than to impart a mighty benefit to man- 
kind, and lead an intelligible nature into 
light, so as to be obvious to all nien ? I 

- * 'Pla(o me&iu by this, .that he has. never wjitten perspi- 
CUOHsly about Mte^f^blet or true be»igt, the pcbpei- objects of 
intellect. , - . . . . ,' 
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thinkf however, that an attempt of this kind • 
would only be beneficial to a few, who from 
soma small vestiges previously cfemonstrated 
are themselves able to discover these abstruse 
particulars. But with respect to the rest of 
mankmd, some it will fill with a contempC 
by; no means elegant, and others with a lofty 
and arrogant hope that they shall now learn 
certain excellent things *." 
.As Plato ttierefore promulgated the most 
sublime of his doctrines obscurely, in order to 
conceal them from, the vulgar, but at the 
' same time delivered them scientifically,- in 
translating the writings which contain those 
doctrines it is necessary to observe the most 

* ToTovSe ye (mjv vtfi 'Sa.rruv ty^ta ifgoJ^iy vuiy yeyfopM'twi' 
xai yfOfJiamiiv, otnt ea.viv eiSivat ffEji wy eyw oTdviaXw, sir 
ejf.oa eotiptootis, ftf' ahKiuv, ut' mi sa^iytti autoi, ravnvi aux 
sort Kara ye -rijy ejiijv So^ar ttij i tou vgayji^To; eVaUiv ooStr, 
owt tvv tfMy- ye weft kut^v t^ti oTiyyfaftfta, okJe pjj ffo7fi 
ytr^tu. fijrti' yecg ouJoptuf ccnr, uj aA^a fucSijfiayrtE, aXX* 
«x ffoAA)]( myciurias yiyytjisyiis irsf i ro sgayjict auror xat vaa 

'^"X? ycyuuvsv aura eaura Tj$i) tftfet, n St ^i s^atvtlo' 

yjairTea 5 iicavws nyat Vfo; Ten; soXkavs kcu fijra, n rourou 
x«\xiof aireirfeow" aw ijjiwv e» lai &iw, ^ roij « ax^^wmm fi^tt 
oJeXoj ygattieu, xai tjjv ^v«y «jf ^wj; TWf grawi Tf oira^ayBV ; 
a.X>^ avrs avSjurtroif i^youfiou ■ri;v Hrt^rif^jo-iv ffept aurwi' 
Xeyaftsv^y ayn^^y^ u fi-i^ ■tirsv tXiyns, tina-iu Suyam aycvpsiv 
(wroi ha jtiKpoL; tuSfi^gu);. riay re St) aAAuiv, rouf jLty xalce- 
^ponjvstD; WK opsins sfvirKijavisy ca ouJa^q ejxfMXouf, rauj S» 

N 
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rigid acauracy agd the most literal exactness, 
in the tame manner as in translating the 
acroamatic works of Aristotle. As lUl his 
dialogues to6 are the progeny of consum- 
ilnate science, be wko in translating them 
presumes to omit some words and interpc^ate 
others, or to give what he conceives to be 
the general meaning of the sentences ; and, 
in short, alters the manner of Plato in order 
to accommodate his matter to the multi- 
tude, — he who does this will inevitably de'- 
fltroy the profound meaning of the original, 
and obtrude his own rambling ide»s on the 
reader for tfac scientifically accurate eonc^- 
tions of Plato. Let him who d^ires to be 
convinced of this read any of those dialogues 
ih my translation of Plato's wwks, in which 
^substance of the Commentaries of Pro- 
clus, Hermeas, and Olympiodorus are i^vea 
in the notes. ■ 

And here I cannot help remarking c<ms- 
eeming these most excellent interpreters, 
and the latter Platonists^ in general, as they 
are called, how fully the prophecy of their 
divine master has been verified in the fate of 
their works. The prophecy I allude to is 
contained in the latter part of the extract just 
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cited from his- seventh epistle, in wbidi he 
observes, that the man ^o writes perspicu- 
ously dn the sublime dogmas of bis philo<> 
sophy will only benefit a few who are able 
to discoTer these abstruse particulan, but that 
in othe» he will produce either contend or 
«rrogant hope. For these adtxtirafole mee, 
in order to pi'eserre the recondite parts of 
their master's philosophy to posterity, un- 
f(^ded all that is sublime and mystic in the 
doctrines of Plato into the moat plening and 
admirable light. For more than a thousand 
years, however, very few indeed appear to 
have been in the smallest d^ree benefitted 
by their labours ; and X know of none that 
for this extended period may be said to have 
studied them sufficiently to derive all tiiat 
advantage which they are largely calculated 
to afford. Hence, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served *, ** the beautiful light which they 
benevolently disclosed may be said to bOTe* 
hith«to unnoticed, illumuied philosophy in 
her desolate retreats, like a lamp shining on 
come venerable statue amidst dark and soli* 
tary ruins." And yet though. these phUo* 

* Sea the 0«iieral IntrgdaGtioa Ip n; tmulatioa of 
Tlato'* work}. 
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sophers .have -been tr^ted with sycb linde- 
■aepved contempt by a p^my race of critics 
■and sophists, will any man undertake to 
^roive, that since the a^ of Pl:Uo there has 
iived.a philosoj^r offo much profundity as 
-filMinus, so IcAtiied as P<»phyry, so skilled 
in iJk deepest mysteries of 'theolc^ as Jamr 
lilichD!^ sa.jicute asSyrianus, or who faa^>uBr 
folded Buch. treasures of wisdom as Proclus? 
■llll.this-at kast;is attempted to be pfiyred let 
tfitiips ^be silent, and cease to defame writiogs 
iivhrch djeyimre neverstudied, and doctrine 
which they do notunderstand. 
•' But to return frcatt this digression. laet 
ihU then be my apology fior endeavouring td 
translate, the -wovkto^ Plato with suchaccu- 
tacy and'Jiter^ exactnes5,^that it would jiot 
iia.ve been othenvifie, possible to have pre- 
6erved;eitherhis.'mamier. or his maUer; and 
1^ hd who atteifipts.to translate -th^m: with- 
out dilagesitly attending to the accurate mean- 
ing of eveiy word, may indeed compose a 
boo^ more conformable to modei-n laste, 
and wasote. captivating to ihe vulgar reader, 
hut hjsjvoik will ce^e to 1^ a tjanslstion* 
and will lose in faithfulness what popularity 
can nevct compensate-. Let the following^ 
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Also b^. my' Apology for having introduced 
into .my. tfaxulftton of Plato certain vnusual 
vWonte;i^iGnjek orii^n?— that a^ the mo^t ab- 
strusei diootctfies of the Flatdnic philosophy 
hibd Acv«r before b^seo promulgated in En^r 
;Usfa, .there; .wfre no words in our language 
e^uivalJBlH to their; accurate meaning* and 
Xhat a paraf^nue of them could ivot h« 
adopted, iiecause they vety frequentlyoccui; 
that to introduce Gre^k terms into any mpr 
dern language is to ebrich that lai^uage-; 
that every art and scieitce is full of words 
derived from the Greek ; ^and that philoso- 
phy* as being the mi^tres^ of n\i arts ai>d ficl- 
-^nce$, Ms a much prior land m6re legitimate 
cl^m toithispriyilege.. . -. ; 

. And 4oW again declaring that I have; i^ 
peisoo?;! enmity whatever to Dr. Gillies* 
and that what I have said against him. hf^ 
been solely dictated by a love of truth, 'I 
shall, most probably, take my leave of hiq^ 
for ever. The accomplishment of a task^ 
no less arduous than glorious, will for sotn^ 
years occupy all my leisure . hours, uid 
call forth my most strenuous exertions— 
that of translating into English tlie whole 
of Aristotle's works, with the substance of 
the commentaries of his best Greek interpre* 
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tag* Th« completi<m of this H&reulcan la- 
iMur will so fully engage my attention, ihat 
i tl»U neither have time nor incIiaUmi to 
attend to the defamation of Dr. GUliei, or 
airiy other writer who h a candidate for the' 
honours of the multitude, and whose eye w 
not a^lely fixed iijwn truth. As tbu work 
loo. When completed, will be publish^ in a 
manner, so truly indepejideni, as to be, per- 
haps. Without a parallel in thid respect fiincd 
printing was invented, I shall have nothing 
to fear from illiberal cnticism or male9<dent 
invective *. That in such am age as the pre- 
sent iMtli these should unite in opposing the' 
tabours of a man who neither writes for Au*< 
nor with any view to sordid emolument, is 
so far from being wonderful, that it is the ne- 
cessary consequence of extreme ccwruption 
of manners and depravity of taste -f. Divi- 

* Tbe reader, vrho is deurom of leeing perfect specimeDB 
bf inch critlciim and nich invective, is referred to an account 
of n/ tisnilation of Plato's wodii, in tvro fUngpui produc- 
tfons, one of which is called The Imperial Review and the 
tflber The literary Joumd. 

t Tbe hand of barbaric detpotimi b&v'mg destroyed tin 
idiook of^tbo philosophers &>r more thao twelve hundred 
years, knowledge has become ven&l, and book-malcing a trade. 
Science on moral and tntelleettKl subjecti has been in cense- 
fKnceofdwentitelytost; and through tb« aUmapt to make 
tvay man mteintveiy thing all rait himelalge oa the suUimest 
subjects efspwttlalion bos b^en lost. 
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nity, however^ has manifestly declared itself 
in favour of my undertakings ; has obtained 
for them the most noble and the most li- 
beral patronage ; has enabled me, while en- 
gaged in them, to struggle successfully with 
adversity; and has made situations highly 
unfavourable to the cultivation of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy the instruments of its pro- 
mulgation, in my native tongue. Relying, 
therefore, with firm confidence on the con- 
tinuance of that support, compared with 
which the strongest human aid is perfect 
impotence, I shall devote the remaind^, 
as I have done a considerable portion of 
the former part of my life, to preserve to 
posterity the elements of the virtues and 
the rules of truth, committing these to writ- 
ing for common advantage, as a paternal 
and immortal inheritance. 
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